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Just A Dog 


Reprinted from February 1941 issue of Field & Stream 


Ray P. Holland 
Editor of Field & Stream 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Ray: 


Freedom, New Hampshire 
November 24, 1940 


KNOW this is a kind of unusual request; but I'd like to borrow some space in your 
columns to write an open letter to a man ! do not know. He may read it if it is in 
your columns; or some of his friends may notice his name and ask him to read it. You 
see, it has to do with sport—a certain kind of sport. 
The man’s name is Sherwood G. Coggins. That was the name on his hunting 
license. He lives at 1096 Lawrence Street, in Lowell. He says he is in the real estate 
and insurance business in Lowell. 


This weekend, Mr. 
Coggins, you drove 
up into New Hamp- 
shire with some 
friends to go deer 
hunting. -You went 
hunting on my prop- 
erty here in Freedom. 
You didn't ask my 
permission; but that 
was all right. I let 
people hunt on my 
land. Only, while 
you were hunting, 
you shot and killed 
my bird dog. 


Oh, it was an ac 
cident, of course. You 
said so yourself. You 
said that you saw a 
flick of something in 
the bushes, and you 
shot it. All you saw 
was the flash of 
something moving, 
and you brought up 





your rifle and fired. 
It might have been 
another hunter. It 
might have been a 
child running through 
the woods. As it turn- 
ed out, it was just a 
dog. 


Just a dog, Mr. 
Goggins. Just a little 
English setter I have 
hunted with for quite 
a few years. Just a 
little female setter 
who was very proud 
and staunch on point, 
and who always held 
her head high, and 
whose eyes had the 
brown of October in 
them. We had hunted 
a lot of alder thickets 
and apple orchards 
together, the little set- 
ter and I. She knew 
me, and | knew her, 








and we liked to hunt together. We had hunted woodcock together this fall, and 
grouse, and in another week we were planning to go down to Carolina together and 
look for quail. But yesterday morning she ran down in the fields in front of my 
house, and you saw a flick in the bushes, and you shot her. 


You shot her through the back, you said, and broke her spine. She crawled out 
of the bushes and across the field toward you, dragging her hind legs. She was com- 
ing to you to help her. She was a gentle pup, and nobody had ever hurt her, and 
she could not understand. She began hauling herself toward you, and looking at you 
with her brown eyes, and you put a second bullet through her head. You were 
sportsman enough for that. 

I know you didn't mean it, Mr. Coggins. You felt very sorry afterward. You told 
me that it really spoiled your deer hunting the rest of the day. It spoiled my bird hunt- 
ing the rest of a lifetime. 

At least, I hope one thing, Mr. Coggins. That is why I am writing you. I hope 
that you will remember how she looked. I hope that the next time you raise a rifle 
to your shoulder you will see her over the sights, dragging herself toward you 
across the field, with blood running from her mouth and down her white chest. I 
hope you will see her eyes. 

I hope you will always see her eyes, Mr. Coggins, whenever there is a flick in 
the bushes and you bring your rifle to your shoulder before you know what is there. 
COREY FORD. 
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Photo of large sketch of John M. Phillips autographed by many of his friends. 
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A TRIBUTE TO A PIONEER 
John M. Phillips Honored 


N February 15, 1941, in the Hotel Schen- 
ley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, over 600 
sportsmen and prominent citizens of this 
and of other States, and of Canada assembled 
to pay tribute to one of the most outstanding 
conservationists of all time—John M. Phillips. 
The occasion was not only one of honoring 
a grand old man of conservation, a friend of 
the sportsmen, and a leader of the Boy 
Scouts, but tc celebrate the 80th birthday 
of a tireless old war horse. Prominent speak- 
ers unveiled monument after monument to 
his unselfish efforts, his courage, and to his 
accomplishments in the interest of wildlife. 
Some of the speakers were old companions 
in arms and helped to fight many of his 
battles in behalf of the sportsmen. However, 
only those who have been privileged to sit 
by his side in moments of relaxation and 
listen to the stories of his past, his experi- 
ences hunting and fishing as a young man in 
this country and in Canada, his subsequent 
determination to rehabilitate the wildlife of 
the Commonwealth, and the opposition which 
threatened to smother him on every hand, 
really know the trials, the tribulations, the 
almost insurmountable obstacles with which 
he had to contend. He looked defeat in the 
face more than once, but not for long. 
The gathering at Pittsburgh in his honor 
is something that will be long remembered 
in the annals of Pennsylvania conservation 


and it was symbolic not only of what he did 
for conservation, but that at eighty this grand 
old man is still strong, still courageous, still 
willing, still able to pass on advice to those 
who have been following his example for the 
past quarter of a century. 


The outstanding event of the entire oc- 
casion occurred when two Boy Scouts pre- 
sented him with a huge heart inscribed “our 
valentine”. He was given a tremendous ova- 
tion. Another rousing ovation was given 
when Ross L. Leffler, President of the Game 
Commission, presented Mr. Phillips with an 
album containing the inscribed photographs 
of numerous friends throughout the United 
States and Canada. Page one of the album 
contained an autographed photograph of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and one of 
Governor Arthur H. James. Others included 
Dan Beard, American head of the Boy Scout 
organization; Jack Miner of Kingsville, On- 
tario, known world-wide for his migratory 
waterfowl refuge; “Ding” Darling, nationally 
known cartoonist and former head of the 
U. S. Biological Survey; former Senator 
Harry Hawes of Missouri, father of the na- 
tional Black Bass Act; William Finley of 
Oregon, nationally known for his efforts in 
behalf of the antelope and the salmon fish- 
eries of the Columbia River; John J. Kane, 
Chairman of the Board of Allegheny County 
Commissioners, and Cornelius D. Scully, 


Mayor of Pittsburgh; all past and present 
members of the Game Commission,and the 
field and office administrative heads of the 
Commission. 


Hoyes Lloyd of Ottawa, Supervisor of 
Wildlife, Canadian National Parks, extended 
to him the greetings of the Canadian sports- 
men. John K. Tener, former Governor of 
Pennsylvania, long an associate of Mr. Phil- 
lips in his conservation activities, reminisced 
of the days when conservation was in its 
teens, and praised Mr. Phillips for his leader- 
ship. Harmar Denny, National Council, Boy 
Scouts. of America, told the sportsmen of Mr. 
Phillips’ interest in the youth movement 
since the days of 1910. His work with the 
local Pittsburgh Chapters of Boy Scouts was 
also emphasized. 


Former U. S. Senator Frederick C. Walcott 
of Connecticut, chairman of the first Wildlife 
Committee of the U. S. Senate reviewed the 
activities of Mr. Phillips in national and in- 
ternational conservation work. Other guests 
at the speakers’ table included Charles 
French, Commissioner of Fisheries; G. Albert 
Stewart, Secretary, Department of Forests 
and Waters; Bob Cooper, Chairman, South- 
western Division of the Federation; Archie 
Hanes, First Vice-President of the Federa- 
tion; Seth Myers, Chairman of the North- 
western Division of the Federation. 

(Additional Photos on Page 31) 
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The Ones That Got Away 





Vv 


“‘He forgets everything and races through the 
erchard in pursuit of the rabbit.’’ 


ANG! BANG! The president of the Gun 
Club rapped the table with his gavel and 
announced “The meeting is adjourned.” 
The secretary recorded the time of adjourn- 
ment and closed his notebook. The club 
members pulled their chairs in a‘ circle 
around the big iron stove which was glowing 
cheerfully in the center of the room. Soon 
the air grew thick with pipe smoke as the 
boys swapced yarns about the great shots 
which were made and missed in seasons past. 
The secretary listened .with a smile, and 
almost before he realized it, he had opened 
his notebook and written across the page: 
THE ONES THAT GET AWAY. 


I. How the Squire Was Caught in the Act 


It is late afternoon in November. A few 
loose clouds, that intermittently blot out the 
warm sunlight, move east in a slow wind. 
Eastward «also, like a loose and ponderous 
cloud, moves the Squire. Under his huge arm 
nestles a fine old long-barrelled twelve-gauge 
with which the veteran nimrod is famous for 
reaching out and bringing down his birds. 
Ahead of him ranges a springer spaniel. Dry 
snow squeals under the Squire’s boots as he 
rolis through the country slowly and 
judicially as befits one of his size and posi- 
tion. 

The Squire is hunting the best ringneck 
cover in the county, but two hours tramping 
through field and fence-row, oak wood and 
berry patch, has left his gun barrels shining 
and clean. As the dog ranges down the val- 
ley, the Squire’s eyes light with anticipation. 
Akcad of him lies an old stubble field over- 
grown with wild clover and ragweed. It is 
a favorite haunt of the wily Orientals. 


Only a barbed wire fence separates the 
Squire fron: his field. But whai a fence! New, 
tight, and strong, it streaches across a deep 
creek to the Squire’s left and up over a steep 
ridge to the Squire’s right. Its triple teeth 
gleam sharply in the afternoon sunlight. The 
Squire pauses, ponders, and finally breaks 
his gun, shoving it under the fence. With a 


grunt he stoops, holds down the lower strand, 
and inserts one fat leg and his head and 
shoulders through the wire, whereupon no 
less than three barbs lay relentless fingers 


- upon the Souire’s broad behind. They fasten 


into his clothing with an eternal death-like 
grip. The Squire mutters and grumbles like 
a thunderhead. 


Then, out of the tail of his eye, he glimpses 
his springer working frantically in the field 
beyond. He fumbles futilely behind the vast 
circumference of his pants. And then— 


And then, twenty yards in front of him, 
sounds the harsh cry of a hugh cock ring- 
neck as it sweeps up into the frost sky with 
tantalizing slowness. Dismay glazes the 
Squire’s eyes. He collapses weakly in the 
barbed wire. 


Il. Why Jim Doesn’t Like Much Salt With 
His Meat 


As the noon whistle at the glasshouse blows 
a long shrill blast, men straighten up from 
their work and troop to their lockers for 
their lunch buckets. Big Jim reaches into 
his cupboard and hauls out his lunch and a 
hox of twelve-gauge shells. He hefts the 
shells in his hand. 


“Well, boys,” he says in a loud aggressive 
voice as he looks at his fellow workers, 
“here’s twenty-five shells. For me, that means 
twenty-five rabbits,” he thrusts out his big 
red face at his audience. “We quit work at 
three o’clock this afternoon. I’ve got five 
bucks that says I'll have my limit before 
five o’clock.” 


“Don’t you ever miss one, Jim?” asks Ed 
with mild sarcasm. 


“Well,’ says Jim modestly, “I did miss a 
rabbit once, about six years ago, but he was 
streakin’ through a patch of standin’ corn, 
and I only got a glimpse of him.” 


“I guess,” Ed says doubtfully, “that we can 
excuse you for missin’ that one.” 





The cottontail seemed to wave a derisive goodbye 
as he disappeared over the hill. 


“When my old twelve-gauge cracks,” Jim 
hastens to assure him, “all you have to do is 
go over and pick ’em up.” 


Ed looks thoughtfuly at the box of she'!ls 
in Jim’s big paw. 


“How about takin’ me along this after- 
noon?” he asks. 


“Sure,” says Jim generously, “you can 
kick ’em out, and I’ll knock ’em down.” 


Ed smiles happily to himself and, after Jim 
and the others have gone back to work, finds 
an excuse to be near the lockers all that 
afternoon. 


3:30 finds Jim and Ed ranging the fields 
just outside the little town. The rabbits are 
sitting tight, the warm sun having dispelled 
their scent, but Jim’s little hound Flop is a 
good brusher. She soon roots out an old 
grandpappy of a cottontail whose portly hind- 
quarters vanish into a grassy swale and re- 
appear out of gunshot. Flop squeals excited- 
ly, noses out the trail, and her high voice 
settles down to a steady baying. 


She brings the rabbit around expertly. Jim 
stands near an old stake-and-rider fence 
which snakes its way down a gentle hillside. 
As the rabbit slips down the fencerow, Jim 
raises his gun slowly and swings deliberately. 
Ba-loom! Grandpa cottontail shifts into high. 
Ba-loom! The big rabbit lopes steadily to the 
end of the fence and disappears into a wood- 
chuck hole 


“All you have to do,” says Ed to the sky, 
“is go over and pick ’em up.” 


“T’'ll show you, wise guy,” says Jim grimly. 


He stuffs two more shells into the twelve- 
gauge, takes two steps up the hill, and a 
rabbit bounces out from between his boots. 
Ba-loom! Ra-loom! The cottontail seems to 
wave a derisive goodbye as he flits up over 
the hill 


Jim’s face grows red, but he says nothing. 
For the next hour or so he blasts away at 
numerous rabbits without touching a hair. 
His truculent boasting oozes out of him, and 
he gradually grows humble and worried. All 
the while, Ed is repeating Jim’s boasts one 
by one. He laughs at him, jeers at him, taunts 
him, and challenges him. He rubs it in un- 
mercifully, but Jim bears up in grim silence. 


Finally, as five o’clock arrives and the 
two turn homeward, Ed says, “Well, Jim, | 
think you’ve had enough.” 


Jim looks at him blankly. 


“Tll put it this way,” chuckles Ed. “If you 
had knockec over a rabbit today, he’d have 
been salted as weil as shot. Figure that one 
out.” 


Jim’s face remains blank for a moment 
Then he swears softly and digs a shell out 
of his pocket. He cuts the top off with his 
knife and pours out into his hand, not a little 
pile of number 6 chilled, no, just a pinch or 
two of salt 
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by Richard Esler 


Ill. How the Big Buck Came to Orry 

Everyone in camp has shot his deer but 
Orry. Three fat bucks hang from the “gal- 
lows” outside the cabin. Inside the cabin 
three hunters sing as they wash the dishes, 
whistle as they chop wood, and, like the 
Three Furies, constantly remind Orry that 
he has not shot his buck, whereas they have 
got theirs, and that tomorrow is the last 
dey of the season. 


That evening Orry glumly dries dishes, 
oppressed by the staggering gravity of his 
plight. He, the greatest rifle-shot in Elk 
County, he, the finest woodsman in—well, 
in the state—has not yet killed his buck. 
The fact that he has not even seen a legal 
deer is scant comfort to a man like Orry. 
He lives and breathes only to hunt. His 
mind is like a sports snop window, full of 
rifles and scopes and slings and levers and 
holts and steel-jackets and hollow-points and 
trajectories and muzzle-velocities. Hunting 
is life and religion to Orry. 


That night his sleep is miserable with 
nightmares in which nothing but antlerless 
deer flit mockingly past his rifle sights. In 
the morning a buoyant sun fires Orry’s hopes 
afresh. He slips quietly across the broad 
brown flanks of the mountain, up a fire trail 
to the Caledonian Basin, and still-hunts in 
a wide circle back to camp. By noon he has 
jumped seven does. Outside the cabin he 
carefully jacks the cartridges out of his 
lever-action and leans it against the porch. 
The Three Furies ply him with beans, bacon, 
and boisterous regrets. 


“Orry,” they say, “we’re going to get you 
your deer this afternoon. Down at the cross- 
roads store this morning old Pop Martindale 
told us about a big buck that has been 
ranging Laurel Ridge. Pop saw him yes- 
terday crossing the Notch. This afternoon 
we'll drive the Ridge for you.” 


Three o’clock finds Orry leaning immobile- 
ly against a big spruce behind a breast-high 
screen of laurel. His three drivers come 
within hearing. They are beating the brush 
like three mowing machines. One is reciting 
the Gettysburg address at the top of his 
lungs, another is imitating a fire siren, and 
the third is singing insulting verses dedicated 
to Orry. 


Suddenly the raucous voices cease for an 
instant, then break out in an excited chorus— 
“There he goes, Orry!”—‘Jeez, did you see 
that rack!”"—‘“He’s headin’ straight for the 
Notch!” 


Orry freezes. Without moving his head he 
glimpses out of the corner of his eyes a 
eray-brown ghost gliding silently over the 
needle-covered trail that leads directly past 
his stand. The silent snadow grows into a 
buck who miraculously stops not thirty yards 
in front of Orry and cocks his head to the 
rear. The biggest buck Orry has ever seen, 
ith a massive set of antlers, thick and 
nobby at the base, which spread into six 
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heavy points on each side. With infinite 
caution Orry raises his rifle, centers the sights 
on the vertebrae of the neck, and squeezes 
the trigger. 


Click! The hammer falls on an empty 
chamber. Orry swings the lever frantically. 
At the sharp clack-clack of the action the 
big buck whirls and races down the trail. 
Orry follows him with the gun, holding for a 
shoulder shot, but another futile click forces 
into Orry’s mind the bitter, the inescapable, 
the awful truth. He has forgotten to load his 
gar | 4 


IV. How Horace Chose To Run 


Horace has a roving mind. He is a creature 
of impulses, of fads and interests, of sudden 
enthusiasms and equally sudden collapses. He 
has an enoimous capacity for work, and when 
he takes on a new hobby, he steams with 
energy. In fact he works so hard at every 
new interest that it quickly dies of over- 
exploitation. 


Picture Horace raising mushrooms in his 
cellar, larger and finer mushrooms than any 
grocer has to offer. Mushrooms become the 
breath of life to Horace, and for two months 
he eats and talks nothing but mushrooms. 
Then, suddenly, the mushroom fancy passes, 
and Horace becomes a breeder of Belgian 
hares. In a short time, his yard, his garage, 
and his very existence are transformed into 
a glorified rabbit warren. From meat farm- 
ing he passes to taxidermy, and finally to 
hunting. 


Yes, Horace decides to take up small game 
hunting. He first subscribes to all the out- 
door magazines. He examines catalogues of 
hunting equipment. He talks to veteran nim- 
rods. He studies technical volumes on gun- 
ning. He literally bristles with lethal statis- 
tics and spouts weird theories about shot- 
gun shooting with little or no encourage- 
ment. He even delves into the social life 
and habits of the upland game which he in- 
tends to polish off. 


Then he marches to the sporting goods 
store and buys a complete outfit of which 
the major item is a fine sixteen-gauge double. 
Horace goes into long technical consultations 
with the local gunsmith, and the sixteen- 
gauge acquires a beautiful custom-built wal- 
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‘‘Boys, here’s twenty-five shells. 
means twenty-five rabbits.’’ 





“Three barbs lay relentless fingers upon the 
Squire’s broad behind.’’ 


nut stock. One barrel is reamed out a little. 
A fraction of an inch is whacked off the 
muzzle. In handling ease and performance 
the gun comes close to perfection. 


When Horace is not hovering over the 
gunsmith, he is hard at work loading his 
own Shells, concocting scientific powder and 
shot combinations according to the best 
authorities. Aftei weeks of preparation 
Horace is tinally ready to go hunting. 


On opening day he rises with the sun. 
Bubbling with enthusiasm, he picks up his 
hunting comrade George and heads for the 
fields and woods. The meadows are silver 
with frost, and the air is keen and zestful. 
Horace expands as they approach the farm 
and explaius loftily to George, who is a vet- 
eran nimrod, just how much lead to hold 
on a quartering grouse and other such in- 
formation as he has gleaned from his re- 
searches in the gentle sport of gunning. 


The two companions enter an apple orch- 
ard back of the farmhouse where Horace’s 
first hunt begins. As they are tramping 
through the long grass between the trees, 
George stops suddenly and beckons to 
Horace. 


“Look!” he exclaims. ‘“Here’s an old cot- 
tontail waiting for you. Now stand over here 
beside me, Horace, and I’ll kick him out. 
Be ready to shoot.” 


Horace is trembling with excitement. His 
eyes are glued on the rabbit. George shoves 
the bunny with his foot, and the cottontail 
clears the grass in a frantic leap. Horace 
utters a wild yell. He forgets everything. He 
forgets his weeks of study; he forgets his 
hand-loaded shells; he even forgets his gun. 
He drops that custom-built sixteen-gauge on 
the ground and races through the orchard in 
pursuit of the rabbit until they both vanish 
over the top of the hill. 


The secretary closed his notebook. The 
fire in the big stove at the Gun Club had 
burned low. All the stories were told, and 
the boys were ready to go home. The secre- 
tary rose to his feet and proposed a vote of 
confidence for the ones that get away. It 
was carried unanimously. 
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Timber Management, Kaniksu National Forest, Idaho. Logs in Priest River. 


NATION to be kept happy must have 

assured facilities for living, working 
and playing. People must have employment 
and recreation, a certain amount of this and 
a certain amount of that. In other words, 
their life budget must be balanced. They 
must have the right things, or they will be- 
come unbalanced and unhappy. 


I am convinced that the people of the 
United States will never reach a very low 
ebb spiritually, mentally, morally, physically, 
or economically, so long as they protect and 
perpetutate their natural resources, and gen- 
uinely appreciate their recreational and 
economic values. 


We may suffer an economic depression or 
other catastrophe once in a while, but as 
long as our federal and state governments, 
our civic organizations, our farm and youth 
groups, our sportsmen and our farmers con- 
tinue to take an interest in the conservation 
of wildlife and other natural resources, the 
possibilities of reverses will be greatly mini- 
mized. 





Federal and state conservation departments 
are doing everything possible to safeguard 
the Nation’s natural resources, and tremend- 
ous efforts are being made to insure the 
social, economic, and recreational welfare of 
the people. 

Today people are learning more and more 
how to play while they work. They are learn- 
ing how to conserve their playthings; they 
are learning how to properly use their 
natural resources and how best to conserve 
them; they are learning how essentially one 
phase of life depends upon the other, and 
why they must encourage all phases. They 
are learning that when the forests are gone 
there are floods; when there are floods there 
is subsequent erosion and, of course wildlife 
suffers, and agriculture becomes well-nigh 
impossible. 

The U. S. Biological Survey* has under 
its jurisdiction a wide diversity of conserva- 
tion projects. One of the most important 
of these is that of restoring suitable nest- 
ing, resting, and feeding areas for water- 
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fowl. To help restore waterfowl it is neces- 
sary to give the birds an opportunity to 
breed, and to feed and rest on winter grounds 
where they are unmolested. To do this, 
habitat preservation and improvement are 
necessary. 


Waterfowl Refuge Program 


The first refuge for waterfowl was estab- 
lished in 1901 primarily for the benefit of 
pelicans, then severely persecuted by fisher- 
men. The year 1909, when 26 National Wild- 
life Refuges were created, was the biggest 
year for bird refuges until the present ad- 
ministration. Before 1929, all Federal Bird 
Refuges with few exceptions were areas of 
public domain set aside by Presidential 
order. 


In 1929 Congress passed a Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act which permitted the Bio- 
logical Survey to buy refuges for migratory 
waterfowl. The act was signed by President 
Hoover on February 18, 1929, and was con- 
sidered by many to be the most important 
wildlife conservation measure ever written 
upon the statute books of the Nation. 


By 1933 the Biological Survey administered 
about 100 refuges, five and a half million 
acres of which had been certified by execu- 
tive order and 220,000 acres of which had 
been purchased. By 1940 the number of 
national wildlife refuges had increased to 263 
with a total acreage of 13,595,812 acres. 


Hunting Regulations 

Along with the refuge program, however, 
it is necessary to establish proper hunting 
regulations. To prescribe equitable hunting 
regulations the Survey takes into considera- 
tion the waterfowl inventory, a brief account 
of which appears later on in this story; re- 
ports upon migrations; nesting success; and 
many other factors. Before setting these 
regulations, Bureau officials obtain advice 
and suggestions from the various State Con- 
servation Departments and from many other 
sources. The purpose of the Survey is to 
give the hunter as much freedom as possible 
without causing serious depletion of the 
waterfowl population. Obviously, if good 
duck hunting is to continue, the number of 
birds killed each year must not exceed or 
even closely approach the number reared to 
maturity. 


D-Men 


Today, there are about 70 full-time D-Men, 
or Game Management Agents as these men 
are officially called, operating throughout the 
country to enforce the Migratory bird laws. 


*Since this manuscript was started, the Biological 
Survey and the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries were merged 
into one unit—the Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S 
Department of the Interior. For the sake of clarity 
therefore, especially as records go, the former name 
of the respective services shall apply in this manu 
seript, 
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A resume of the progress made by Federal, 
State and Civic Organizations in Restoring 
Forest, Wildlife, Fish, Soil and other Natural 
Resources and Guarding against their Future 
Waste. Concluded in the April Issue. 
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One of the problems today, from the stand- 
point of protection, is that of duck boot- 
legging. The illegal duck sellers find most 
of their markets in night clubs and among 
certain townspeople who receive duck boot- 
leggers at the back door. Thé Bureau is 
cracking down on all these violators. Two 
years ago it sent special D-Men to the eastern 
shores of Maryland, Virginia, and Delaware, 
long the source of supply for big-time boot- 
leggers dealing in migratory waterfowl that 
appear on the tables of restaurants in some 
of the larger cities. Within six months, more 
than 60 cases of buyers and sellers were 
brought to court, and Federal Judges have 
imposed severe fines upon them. 


The Duck Stamp 

As further aid to waterfowl, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt,“on March 16, 1934, 
approved the Migratory Bird Stamp Act 
which provides for the issuance of duck 
stamps through post offices. Ninety percent 
of the revenue is used to supplement other 
funds for the purchase and maintenance of 
waterfowl refuges and ten persent is used 
to cover administrative expenses, the print- 
ing and distribution of the stamps, and the 
protection of the birds. 


Research 


Wildlife surveys and research in wildlife 
management are conducted, and the food 
habits of all types of wildlife, disease con- 
trol, conservation of fur resources, and the 
distribution of migration of birds are studied. 


Special subjects of research include: forest 
wildlife relationships; the relation of birds 
and other animals to agriculture; restoration 
of the Big-Horn Sheep, and other threatened 
species; propagation of game birds, rabbits 
and fur-bearing animals; studies of big game 
and upland game; and the control of destruc- 
tive birds, rodents and predatory animals. 


The Survey, the American Wildlife Insti- 
tute, the State Game Department, and the 
State Land Grant College are cooperating in 
ten wildlife management research units in as 
many states. This program includes study- 
ing major game species, assembling data of 
practical application for game administrators, 
providing specialized training for advanced 
studies in the wildlife field and demonstrat- 
ing the best management practices. 

Units are now established at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Art; Maine State Uni- 
versity; Ohio State University; Missouri State 
University; Oregon State Agriculture Col- 
lege; Pennsylvania State College; Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College; Utah Agri- 
cultural College; and Virginia Polytechnic 
lastitute. 

Wildlife as a source of farm income has 
been studied in every state by bureau ex- 


perts in cooperation with the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and a report on this work 
will probably be ready for publication within 
the year. 


Waterfowl! Inventories 

In order that the Survey may act intelli- 
gently on its waterfowl problems, inventories 
are taken. Four biologists, one in each of the 
major flyways, study the breeding, nesting, 
feeding, and resting conditions for waterfowl 
in Canada, the United States, and Mexico. 
These men travel with the birds the year 
round. As well as studying migration habits, 
nesting and feeding conditions, and other im- 
portant factors, they join in making the an- 
nual waterfowl inventory, which as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1940 was estimated at 65,000,000. An- 
other inventory for 1941 is now being under- 
taken. 


An adult female lion tied up. 


Bird Banding 

Bird-banding aids in the study of migration 
and also produces data that is valuable in 
determining the policies and practices in con- 
nection with migratory bird hunting regula- 
tions. The study of the subject has resulted 
in the recognition of four major North Amer- 
ican flyways that have been named the At- 
lantic, the Mississippi, the Central, and the 
Pacific. 

Records from 1920 to June, 1938, show that 
employees of the survey and cooperators in 
the United States and Canada banded 2,- 
847,494 birds, and 175,914 returns were re- 
corded. In 1940, 428,185 birds were banded 
with 32,016 returns. The total number band- 
ed as of June 30, 1940 amounted to 3,712,327 
with 234,926 returns. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Royal Terns on Cape Romain, North Carolina Refuge. 


The flyway concept has come to have an 
administrative significance, chiefly in connec- 
tion with the continental resource of migra- 
tory waterfowl. This was brought forcibly to 
attention during the years of the Great 
Drought when the ducks and geese of all 
flyways, particularly the Central and Pacific 
flyways, were so greatly reduced in numbers. 
Because of the adherence of individual birds 
to their ancestral routes of migration, it then 
became apparent even for species with a 
continental distribution, that those using one 
flyway might be so reduced in numbers that 
their perpetuation there would be seriously 
endangered, while at the same time in an 
adjoining flyway, the same species might be 
abundant. It became further apparent that 
a flyway concept would conveniently serve 
also for grouping the various migration 
routes used by non-game species. 


U. 8S. Bureau of Fisheries 


Every fisherman knows how difficult it is 
to locate that “old fishing hole”. And think 
What a job he would have if the elaborate 
machinery of fish culture had not been de- 
veloped. Four out of five streams and lakes 
in the United States are annually stocked 
with billions of young fish by the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries and the state fish hatch- 
eries 


Commercial Fisheries 

The abundance of fish in the western At- 
lantic off Greenland, Newfoundland, New 
England, and Nova Scotia was responsible 
for the colonization of North America by the 
peoples of Europe. As early as the tenth 
century colonies were established in Green- 
land by the Norsemen who prosecuted the 
cod fisheries on the Grand Banks. With the 
industrialization of New England, however, 
and the erection of dams on all the major 
rivers, serious decline in the abundance of 
anadormous fishes, including shad, alewives, 


and salmon, became apparent. Throughout 
the years, protection and improved methods 
sometimes combine to halt the steady decline 
of these species. 


Today the importance of the commercial 
fisheries of the United States and Alaska in 
the economic life of the United States is em- 
phasized by the fact that the total annual 
catch of fisheries’ products in the United 
States and Alaska as based on the most re- 
cent surveys, amounts to 4,352,549,000 pounds 
valued at $100,845,000. The industry handled 
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$251,000,000 worth of domestic fishery prod- 
ucts in 1937. 


Shad 


Ask any easterner to name his favorite 
food fish, and the majority will answer shad. 
Along the whole length of the Atlantic sea- 
board, people look forward to the spring runs 
of shad to provide them with a rich and 
delicious sea food. At one time the shad 
ranked among the three most abundant food 
fishes of the United States, furnishing an 
annual catch of some 48,000,000 pounds and 
providing a livelihood for about 25,000 people 
in small communities along virtually all the 
coastal rivers. The industry has now de- 
clined to 28th in value of production with 
an annual catch (in 1937) of only 9,600,000 
pounds—the loss of a great potential profit 
to the fishing industry. 


How to rejuvenate this industry is one of 
the most pressing fishery problems of the 
Atlantic coast. To that end the Bureau re- 
cently established headquarters at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and Charleston, South 
Carolina. From here observations are being 
made by field investigators in an effort to 
solve the problem. 


Salmon 

More than 25,000 persons are employed in 
the salmon industry and the pack of salmon 
averages about 7,000,000 cases or nearly 350,- 
000,000 one-pound cans annually, of which 
upward of 90% was produced in Alaska. This 
healthful food is valued at approximately 
$45,000,000 each year, or about twice the 
annual production of gold in the Territory. 
The industry provides about 70% of the reve- 
nue derived by the Territorial Government 
from taxes. It is truly the backbone of the 
economic structure of Alaska. 

The task of conserving this most import- 
ant resource in the face of severe exploita- 
tion is a herculean one, and the Bureau of 
Fisheries, and a competent staff of investiga- 
tors has done a splendid job of providing 
adequate protection to perpetuate this great 
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Photo by Nationaly Park Service 


Buffalo on feeding grounds, Yellowstone National Park. 
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industry. There are five species of salmon in 
Alaska waters; all five return to their native 
streams to spawn and die after spending a 
period of years in the ocean. 


Techniological Studies 


The fishing industry is reaping cash profits 
from many of its techniological findings. For 
instance, the bureau’s recent work in dem- 
onstrating the highest vitamin potency of 
various fish oils in the United States has 
diverted to American fisheries much of the 
trade which formerly went to foreign mar- 
kets. Studies on refrigeration and the ship- 
ping and stocking of fresh fish supplies have 
opened up a vast market for fishery products 
in the interior of the country. 


Test Streams 


The operation of test streams is another 
important activity of the Bureau of Fisheries. 
Through these test streams much of value is 
learned in the way of requirements of each 
species which will result in better fish pro- 
duction and subsequent restocking, and are 
undisputable testimonials to the value of 
scientific management in improving angling 
conditions. 


Oyster Industry 


Few people appreciate the extensiveness 
of the oyster industry in the United States 
or the modern methods now used in pro- 
ducing the oyster crop. Progressive oyster- 
men no longer depend upon harvesting their 
crops from public beds. Instead, they farm 
the waters just as land farmers have for cen- 
turies tilled the soil. In order that this water 
farming may be successful however, and that 
the greatest possible yield per acre of bottom 
may be obtained, the proper methods of cul- 
tivation must be discovered and put into 
practice. 


To learn these facts the Bureau has studied 
the habits and reactions of oysters in their 








Hundreds of thousand of dollars have been spent to build ‘‘ladders’’ by which the Salmon can 
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Photo by U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 


At one time the shad ranked among the three most abundant food fishes in the United States. 


surroundings from Cape Cod to the Rio 
Grande and from British Columbia to the 
Mexican border on the Pacific Coast. In spite 
of the apparent simplicity of the program, its 
execution requires highly technical and com- 
plex studies. 


For example, many of the problems of 
growth and fattening in the oyster center 
around its mode of feeding and respiration. 
The oyster feeds by straining through its 
gills large quantities of water from which 
it takes in microscopic organisms. By means 





Photo by U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 


of a complex apparatus designed in the Bu- 
reau’s laboratories, continuous records of the 
oyster’s feeding activities have been obtained 
for periods of from one to four weeks. Adult 
oysters during warm weather may (filter 
water at the rate of 26 quarts per hour for 
an average of 20 hours per day. Thus, dur- 
ing a summer, daily requirements for water 
by an adult oyster may amount to 130 gal- 
lons—only slightly less than the per capita 
consumption of water in our industrial cities, 
and about 500 times the amount used by a 
human being for drinking. 


Believing that the oyster grower, like the 
land farmer, needs information on the con- 
trol of the natural enemies of his crop, the 
Bureau has devoted a great deal of time dur- 
ing the past two years to studies of the star- 
fish, the oyster drill, and other pests of oys- 
ters which are found in costal waters. Meth- 
ods of controlling the drill have now been 
developed, and the Bureau is furnishing 
advice to oystermen on simple and relatively 
inexpensive methods of reducing the num- 
bers of this very destructive snail. Consider- 
able advance has also been made in the study 
of the starfish, the principal enemy of oysters 
in northern waters. 


Another important phase of the Bureau’s 
oyster investigations concerns the effect of 
pollution. The Bureau is finding that in some 
cases the failure of oysters to grow and 
fatten properly is due to the presence of 
harmful trade wastes in the water. These 
pollutants may affect the oyster’s growth in- 
directly, by reducing the duration and rate 
of feeding. Recent experiments in the Bu- 
reau’s Yorktown, Virginia, laboratory indi- 
cate that pulp mill wastes are the cause of 
the hitherto unexplained failure of oysters to 
grow and fatten in the York River. It is the 
aim of the Bureau to develop ways and 
means for the coexistence of the oyster and 
manufacturing industries by urging the de- 
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CROW SHOOTIN 


By ROBERT D. McDOWELL 


URING the late winter months, when 

snow has blanketed the ground, our 
native game birds and mammals are hard 
pressed for food. In spite of the extensive 
winter feeding program sponsored by sports- 
men, Boy Scout troops, and other organiza- 
tions in cooperation with the field force of 
the Game Commission, there are vast areas 
of land in the Commonwealth whose native 
supply of winter food is not augmented in 
any way. It is in these areas that the visiting 
hordes of crows from Canada play havoc with 
the fast diminishing food supply. 


In great flocks they busily harvest the food 
throughout our southern countries. Their in- 
herent pugilism, coupled with the fact that 
they are greatly superior in numbers, quickly 
overcomes any competition offered by the 
ringnecks, bobwhite quail, or the small game 
birds or mammals. 


In an effort to somewhat help the game by 
reducing the numbers of these corvine in- 
vaders, sportsmen, in ever-increasing num- 
bers, are trying their luck and skiil at “roost 
shooting”. 


The writer has had the opportunity and 
good fortune to accompany several experts 
in these nocturnal raids, consequently it is 
his thought that some of their methods might 
aid other beginners in this interesting and 
helpful pastime. 


The first step, naturally, is to determine 
in which particular wood lot the local crows 
will roost the night the shoot is scheduled. 
This is quickly and easily accomplished by 
observing the direction of the large, late 
afternoon flights. If the birds are flying east- 
ward across one highway, and westward 
across the next paralleling road, then the 
roost lies between the two roads. By observ- 
ing the flight across the roads to the north 
and south, therefore, the roost can be spotted. 
By using roads as indicators of flight direc- 
tion the roosts can be located in a short time, 
especially if the shooters are using more than 
one automobile. It is very important that 
the actual roost is located. On a moonlight 
night crows will often change their position 
late at night. 


Once the roost has been spotted, the next 
step is in getting close enough to the birds 
so that shotguns will be effective. If snow 
is on the ground, a pair of white denim 
coveralls and a white hood over other cloth- 
ing will prove very effective in camouflaging 
the movements of the gunners. Never move 
quickly to the roost. Avoid all possible noise. 
Keep in a straight line, rather than attempt- 
ing to surround the roosting birds. Wait for 
the signal of the leader before firing. NEVER 
SHOOT AT CRIPPLES ON THE GROUND. 
To do so will endanger the lives of your 
companions. 


After the first barrage has been laid down, 
the birds will clear out from the patch of 
woods. On a foggy, murky night they will 





Old Corvus issues a throaty challenge to the hunting 
fraternity. 


usually move only a short distance into a 
neighboring wood lot. Gather and kill all 
cripples before proceeding to the next firing 
line. On one dark night, the writer and 
two other men by slowly following the crows 
were able to fire eight volleys into eight 
different roosts, bagging 347 birds. 


In all instances contact the landowners in 
the vicinity before shooting a roost. Almost 


any farmer is only too glad to secure help in 


ridding his land of these pests, however, 
nobody likes to be awakened from sound 
sleep by the crashing of shotguns in his 
nearby wood lot. Be considerate of the land- 
owners at all times, and you will insure 
future sport for yourselves and others. 


Luring the wise crow into gun range with 
a crow call is great sport. Although this 
shooting doesn’t produce the results en masse 
of roost shooting, it adds the zest of pitting 
ones skill against a wary adversary. In addi- 
tion it provides good gunning practice be- 
tween hunting seasons; far better than that 
provided by clay bird shooting, because each 
shot is different from the preceeding one. 


The best time of the year to call crows is 
when the young are still in the nest or just 
beginning to fly. However, one can have 
good shooting in the morning and afternoon 
preceeding a roost shoot. The most important 
thing in calling is to take advantage of any 
available cover in the vicinity Some persons 
can call with their voices, but the writer 
prefers one of the patented callers. It is not 
so tiring, and the call can be quickly taken 
from the mouth for each shot, if the shooter 
attaches it to a string around his neck. 


Shooting crows in flight also provides good 
sport. On a very windy day the birds will 
fly close to the earth, taking advantage of 
the prevailing winds. If the shooters conceal 
themselves either parallel to the flight or 
at right angles to it, they will be able to 
shoot for some time. If the birds veer off, 
try calling. It often brings the following 
birds right back to the original flight lane. 


One cold, bitter afternoon two of us came 
across the most stupid flock of crows we had 
ever encountered. These were the birds that 
proved the exception to the statement that 
the crow is a “wary adversary”. They no 
doubt had seen man before, but man plus a 
shotgun, plus a crow call, was to them (and 
particularly to about fifty of them) a new but 
bitter experience. Dressed in dark woolen 
clothes, without any cover whatsoever, we 
blazed away at cawing, milling birds until 
both of us were out of shells. These birds 
had probably just arrived from the far North, 
without being shot at enroute. But they 
learned only too quickly. The next day we 
returned with a movie photographer (just so 
that we could squelch the loud and sarcastic 
razzberries that greeted us when we told our 
stories) only to bag one lone, probably deaf, 
and certainly dumb bird. 


Another time three of us were calling 
crows in a particularly sparse woods. We 
had to take cover against separate large tree 
trunks. Three crows in, three crows down. 
As we stepped from our hiding places each 
of us exclaimed “I’m up three.” Strange as 
it seems, paging Mr. Ripley, all three guns 
cracked at the same bird simultaneously on 
three different occasions. 


Another time, Pat, one of the usual trium- 
verate, was perched precariously on his 
“hunkers” upon the edge of a stone pile. 
We were shooting the birds in flight as they 
were flying about fifteen feet above the 
ground and about thirty yards parallel to our 
hiding place. A bird came over. Pat’s gun 
cracked and then the shooter disappeared 
from our view. Both victims hit the frozen 
ground together. It was so cold, and our 
trigger fingers were so numb, that Pat had 
inadvertently touched off both barrels. He 
tells us that two three and three-quarter 
dram loads pack quite a wallop. 


Several times hawks have been lured in 
when calling crows. On one occasion par- 
ticularly we aided wildlife in the vicinity by 
adding a pair of Cooper’s hawks to quite a 
score of crows. One bird had the remains of 
a quail in his stomach, and the female's 
stomach revealed three pairs of song bird 
legs. 


Let the writer suggest that the hunter who 
desires to keep in trim for the season try his 
luck against the crow. Try calling them dur- 
ing the winter afternoons, and then together 
with some friends with a similar liking, try 
sneaking up on the birds in the roost, 


Let the writer again reiterate that at all 
times extreme caution and rigid adherence 
to prelaid plans are essential to the success 
of the hunt and the safety of the participants. 
Loading and unloading firearms is risky 4 
all times, particularly so in darkness. NO 
SPORT DERIVED FROM SHOOTING CAN 
EVER COMPENSATE FOR THE LIFE OF 
A FELLOW HUNTER. 
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A Saga of The 


OWN in Lockes’ Valley, which lies be- 

tween the junction of Blacklog and 
Shade Mountains in Southern Huntingdon 
County, they do a lot of hunting and take 
their deer hunting especially serious. Ask 
any man from that section where he prefers 
to hunt and he will almost invariably answer, 
“Lockes Valley.” This perference is not be- 
cause of the quantity or quality of the deer 
there but because of a certain tradition that 
draws the local nimrods into that little val- 
ley. Their fathers and grand-fathers did 
their hunting in that section before modern 
means of transportation were available. They 
hunted from the Narrows to Pots’ and Dead 
Level Gap when turkeys were wild and plen- 
tiful, deer scarce, and sweet chestnuts could 
be scooped up by the handsful almost any- 
where in the woods. Naturally, these native 
sons are a little jealous of anything that tends 
to destroy their traditional sport. They are 
very set against dogs running deer. 


It was in the late winter of 1940; one more 
week and winter would take a bow in favor 
of the first month of spring. Only a few days 
before a heavy snowfall occurred which 
buried the ground to a depth of from twelve 
to fourteen inches. It drifted to greater 
depths where the wind had a free sweep. 
We had been having the usual routine num- 
ber of complaints about dogs running deer 
in various sections all winter. Each report 
had been disposed of in some satisfactory 
manner. A case occurred here and there 
where the deer were being run down and 
killed. In such instances we made special 
efforts to catch these dogs. These efforts 
were usually successful and their owners 
were fined. Where we were unable to locate 
the owners we simply disposed of the dog 
and considered the case closed. 


On Sunday evening, February 25, 1940, 
David Titus, Game Protector at Three Springs 
called me by phone. I could tell by the tone 
of his voice that something unusual was in 
the air. Titus doesn’t get excited without 
undue provocation and then he usually counts 
ten. After the usual greeting by phone he 
broached the subject very briefly and I ar- 
ranged to meet him at the Shady Inn, Shade 
Gap, the following morning. When I pulled 
in on the parking lot at the Inn, Titus crawl- 
ed out of the cab of his pick-up and ap- 
proached my car with a grim and determined 
look on his face. 


“How goes it Titus!” I greeted him. 


“Pretty good,” he responded unchangingly 
and launched into the subject. He told of 
having been called on this case three days 
before, on Saturday, and of working on it 
that day and all day Sunday. He thought 
at first that it was just another dog case that 
would be quickly disposed of without bother- 
ing any of the other fellows, as is Titus’ 
attitude toward any job that he can dispose 
of himself. However, as he put it, “Tom, 
this is no ordinary deer dog. This big devil 
kills for the joy of killing and leaves his 
dying victim to hunt another. To be truth- 
ful. I wouldn’t want to meet him myself 
without a gun. There is at least one smaller 
dog running with him.” 


*Game Protectors 


By Thomas F. Bell 
and 
David R. Titus® 





The biggest police dog we had ever seen. 


The way Titus wastes words you’d think 
he borrowed them from a finance company 
so I knew there must certainly be something 
unusual in the offing. I unlimbered my .250 
Savage and boarded his truck for the few 
miles into the head of the valley. On the 
way in he acquainted me with the rest of 
the facts and we planned a campaign. I 
noticed that he had his old 12 Ga. Win- 
chester hitched inside the truck cab. 


If you have never hunted a real bad killer 
dog you can’t begin to imagine the desire 
that burned within us to get a look at this 
dog, or dogs, which to date had killed and 
left unconsumed the carcasses of seven deer, 
the throat of each neatly cut just back of the 
jawbone. In some instances it appeared the 
dog had made but one pass at the animal’s 





The authors, Bell (left) and Titus displaying one of the big razor-sharp fangs of the killer. 


Wild 


throat, one gash only being visible. The feel- 
ing that we had must have been akin to that 
which fills a gunner in a tiger hunt. In the 
dog hunt, however, we had a triple interest: 
to run down the dog, the thrill of the chase, 
and to protect the deer. 


On the way up the valley we stopped at 
the home of Philip Locke and inquired if 
the dogs were running as usual. He informed 
us that they had been quiet that morning 
but had run all the night before. He further 
stated that another deer had been found up 
the valley, killed in the usual fashion, and 
that he and his family thought that one had 
been killed on the mountain across from 
their place during the night judging from 
the fearful racket made by the dogs in one 
spot. We were told how the day before a 
nice doe had been driven into his farm lot 
and before he could rescue her the dogs (by 
their continual and merciless tearing at her 
limbs and vitals) had actually forced her to 
take refuge under a small foot bridge over 
the nearby creek. There the killers finished 
her. Even as the Locke brothers rushed for a 
gun the luckless doe bleated pitifully her 
last in fear and agony as the terrible fangs 
tore at her jugular. 


Such stories as this surely aroused me and 
I became as determined as Titus to bring 
these devils to justice. A dog hunt is usually 
more or less routine with us but this hunt 
became an obsession, a determination not to 
leave off until some of the deer had been 
avenged. After we had the promise of some 
help from the native boys we drove on in 
for a couple of miles and left the truck. 
From there we hiked to a camp about a half 
mile further where we built a fire and estab- 
lished a temporary headquarters. Titus 
figured from his experience of the day be- 
fore that this spot was about the center of 
operations. During the day we made several 
short sallies into certain sections nearby 
where we happened to hear dogs yapping, 
but we saw no signs of a living dog. 


On every attempt to overtake or head them 
off, the dogs, as if they were spirits, would 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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» THE CLUBS 


NINTH ANNUAL FEDERATION MEETING 


HE Ninth Annual Meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, held in the Forum of the Educational 
Building at Harrisburg on February 12, mark- 
ed another milestone in the history of game, 
fish and forestry conservation in the Key- 
stone State. 


Always an inspiration, the meeting bespoke 
unity of purpose, and the efficient and busi- 
nesslike manner in which it was conducted, 
to say nothing of the constructive suggestions 
and subsequent intelligent resolutions that 
were presented, proved beyond doubt that 
all matters concerned had been given serious 
thought and study. 


That the Resolutions Committee obviously 
did a splendid job was indicated by the ex- 
pediency with which resolutions were acted 
upon on the floor of the assembly. The 
Resolutions Committee met the night before, 
following an inspiring talk by Governor 
Arthur H. James. The Governor not only 
commended the sportsmen for the splendid 
work they are doing, but expressed wonder- 
ment that in these trying times, with ominous 
clouds on the horizon, the people of this great 
State and Nation had enough interest in 
wildlife to take time out to talk about hunt- 
ing and fishing. He said as long as that spirit 
continues to manifest itself in the red blooded 
people of America the future security of this 
country will never be placed in jeopardy. 
The Governor’s presentation, which was de- 
lightfully informal, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 


One of the highlights of the general session 
was a report of the Educational Committee, 
Robert Steventon, Chairman, which is here- 
inafter recorded. 

Mr. Ross Leffler, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, addressed the 


M. C. MERRITS 
President 


GOVERNOR ARTHUR H. JAMES 


Convention, and his talk was based along the 
lines of safety. He attributed the reduced 
number of deaths from hunting accidents and 
non-fatal accidents to the campaign that the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission put on urg- 
ing the hunters to use every safety measure 
and precaution. 


A telegram was read from Mr. William 
Fluke, former Game Commissioner, stating 
that he was sorry he could not be there due 
to illness. 


Mr. Charles French, Commissioner of Fish- 
eries, also spoke on the cooperation received 
from the sportsmen during the past year in 
carrying out their program, and asked for 
their support during the coming year. 

There were fifty resolutions, as follows: 


No. 1. RESOLVED: That the Department 
of Forests and Waters be thanked for their 
cooperation in providing better feed condi- 
tion for the game, and also for stream im- 
provement work; and that their continued 
and increased activities along these lines be 
requested. Approved. 


No. 2. WHEREAS, Low water tempera- 
tures are highly desirable in trout streams, 
and, 


WHEREAS in many instances when new 
highway bridges are constructed over smal! 
streams inhabited by trout, it is the practice 
to widen the stream channel to take care 
of flood conditions, thus raising the water 
temperature of the stream to the detriment 
of trout, therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the Department 
of Forests and Waters take this into consid- 
eration and require the Department of High- 
ways, to provide a normal channel for the 
stream crossed within the bridge span and 
not change the natural flow of water. Ap- 
proved. 


No. 3. RESOLVED: That the Department 
of Forests and Waters be requested to place 
warning signs against the molesting of pri- 
vately owned boats on State owned streams 
or dams where such boats are permitted to 
be kept. Approved. 


No. 4. WHEREAS, many acres of State 
forest lands that were once cut and burned 
over waste lands are now, due to time and 
protection, clothed with timber, and 


WHEREAS, much of this timber is even 
aged and so dense that there is little food 
for game, and 


WHEREAS, selective cutting on this acre- 
age will provide game food, increase the rate 
of growth of the remaining trees, and bring 
revenue to the Commonwealth, now there- 
fore 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs assembled 
in Harrisburg this 12th of February, 1941, 
urge the Department of Forests and Waters 
to start immediately a program of timber 


ARCH HANES 
First Vice-President 
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REV. DARLINGTON B. KULP 
Second Vice-President 


stand improvement which shall gain the ends 
herein set forth as desired. Approved. 

No. 5. RESOLVED: That the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs oppose any 
proposal to limit the size of fish of any species 
to be stocked by the Pennsylvania Fish Com- 
mission. Approved. 

No. 6. RESOLVED: That the Fish Code 
and the Administrative Code be amended so 
as to authorize the Fish Commission to con- 
tribute an amount annually not to exceed 10 
percent of the income of the Fish Commis- 
sion for the purpose of applying the same 
to the cost and expenses of the Sanitary 
Water Board or any other agency, State or 
Federal, concerned with the enforcement of 
laws relating to the abatement of stream pol- 
lution in water of this Commonwealth, or for 
the purpose of directly eliminating stream 
pollution. Approved. 

No. 7. RESOLVED: That no change be 
made in ice fishing, except, that fishing 
through the ice be permitted on Sundays, and 
that the taking of perch on tipups be made 
legal. A limit of ten perch in one day to be 
permitted. 

RESOLVED: That the daily limit for pick- 
erel be six and the size limit be fourteen 
inches. Approved. 

No. 8. RESOLVED: That we favor legisla- 
tion that will provide adequate compensation 
for special fish wardens. Approved. 

No. 9. RESOLVED: That the natural food 
for game fish is being depleted and therefore 
no fish bait taken from the waters of this 
State be sold or offered for sale. Approved. 

No. 10. WHEREAS, under the Fish Laws 
there is nothing to prevent all members of 
the Board being appointed from one section 
of the State, and 

\VHEREAS, for the most efficient manage- 
ment of the Board it is necessary that each 
Seciion of the State be adequately represent- 
ed. Therefore, 

PB IT RESOLVED: That the Fish Law be 
am nded to provide that no two members 
ma, be from the same geographical district 
as ot up in the eight Federation Divisions. 
Ap) roved. 

N. 11. RESOLVED: That the Pennsyl- 
van.a Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs re- 





quest the Fish Commission to make a serious 
effort to follow out the resolutions passed 
by the Federation during the past three years. 
Approved. 

No. 12. RESOLVED: That the Fishing 
License carry the same outline of descrip- 
tion as the hunting license. Approved. 

No. 13. RESOLVED: That the Fish Com- 
mission authorize fish wardens to issue field 
receipts for penalties. Approved. 


No. 14. RESOLVED: That we endorse the 
passage of the pending legislation designed 
to authorize fishing in reservoirs. Approved. 


No. 15. RESOLVED: That this Federation 
recommend appropriate legislation so as to 
constitute the Sanitary Water Board an in- 
dependent administrative agency with the 
power to select its own chairman, engage its 
own employees, have its own appropriation, 
and be given power to call upon the Fish, 
Game and Forestry Department employees 
for such assistance in the enforcement of the 
Pure Streams Law as they are capable of 
giving. Approved, 

No. 16. RESOLVED: That the exemption 
now contained in Section 310 of the Pure 
Streams Act, which prevents the application 
of that law to the discharge of coal silt or 
coal culm water into the streams of Penn- 
sylvania be eliminated. Approved. 


No. 17. RESOLVED: That we so amend 
Section 716 as to permit the sale of skins or 
any part thereof of deer lawfully killed 
within sixty days after the close of the 
season, but prohibiting the sale of such hides 
from animals killed as a protection to crops. 
Approved. 


No. 18. RESOLVED: That the State Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs recommend to 
the Board of Game Commissioners that in 
the selecting of future candidates for the 
Officers Training School, first consideration 
be given to Deputy Wardens of experience 
and good character who have the recom- 
mendation of the County Protector and the 
Sportsmen’s Associations in, their respective 
counties. Approved. 


RESOLVED: That if, and when, another 
Training School is established for Field Of- 
ficers, the Deputy Game Wardens be given 
preference to the others who apply. Ap- 
proved. 


No. 19. RESOLVED: That the _ entire 
month of November, Sundays excepted, for 
the year 1941, be declared as the regular 
grouse season. Approved. 


No. 20. RESOLVED: That the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission use its influence to 
permit an open season on woodcock from 
October 15 to November 15, both dates in- 
clusive. Approved. 

No. 21. RESOLVED: That the shooting of 
varying hares be made legal, with a season 
to run from December 16 to December 31, 
inclusive. Daily bag limit two, six per sea- 
son. Approved. 

No. 22. RESOLVED: That game feed be 
made available in November and December 
for storage at outlying camps in order that 
it be more easily distributed in time of deep 
snow. Approved. 

No. 23. WHEREAS: Resident hunters, 
through organized sportsmen’s clubs spend a 
great amount of time and club money yearly 





DR. C. A. MORTIMER 
Secretary-Treasurer 


in assisting the Game Commission in ré- 
stocking, and 


WHEREAS, an increase in license fee will 
not keep out the desirable class of non- 
resident sporesmen, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That non-resident Hun- 
ter’s License fee for big game be $25.00 and 
small game $15.00; that the non-resident trap- 
ping fee be $25.00. Approved. 

No. 24. RESOLVED: That the licensee se- 
curing a hunting license be required to sign 
his or her name in space provided for that 
purpose at the time the license is issued and 
in the presence of the issuing agent. Ap- 
proved. 

On Resolution No. 25, Resolved that the 
present law, Section 825, A, B, and C be 
amended so that the expenses of a jail sen- 
tence an revocation of hunting licenses be 
made discretionary with the court where 
mitigating circumstances appear. Mr. Banker 
spoke against the Resolution, and on a vive 
voice vote the resolution was lost. 


No. 26. RESOLVED: That the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs re- 
quest the Gome Commission to furnish the 
services of a Technician in the several of- 
fices of the Division Supervisors where at 
present such skilled services are not fur- 
nished. Approved. 


No. 27. RESOLVED: That the Game Com- 
mission be requested to regulate the Open 
Dates of the Bear Season so as to include a 
Saturday for hunting Bear. Approved. 


No. 28. RESOLVED: That no change be 
made in the present Game Law which now 
permits minor children between twelve and 
fourteen years of age to hunt when accom- 
panied by a parent or guardian and those 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age 
to hunt when accompanied by an adult 
twenty-one years of age or older. Approved. 

No. 29. RESOLVED: That as a further 
safety measure the Game Commission re- 
quest the State Motor Police to send addi- 
tional troopers into the big game counties 
of the State during the Open Big Game 
Seasons to assist the local Motor Police to 
handle traffic congestions and enforcing regu- 


, (Continued on Page 30) 
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Sportsmen Join In Big Game 





Feeding Program 














Left to right: Jess W. Spiker, President, McKeesport Sportsmen’s Association: 
Ross L. Leffler, President of the State Game Commission; W. L. ‘‘Bill’’ Mun- 
sell, President of the Cameron County Sportsmen’s Association, who originated 
the idea of Deer Feeding Caravans; Charles A. French, Commissioner of Fish- 
eries; Harry Depp, Chairman of the Caravan Committee of Allegheny County. 
Picture was taken at Emporium, as officials gathered at the Sylvania Dining 
Room for luncheon, Sunday, January 19.—Photo by C. J. Nichols, McKeesport 
Daily News. 
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DEER FEEDING CARAVAN 3 
Between eight and nine hundred enthusiastic sportsmen from be 
Allegheny County joined hands with their brothers in the 
mountainous sections of Forest, Warren, Cameron, McKean " 
and Potter Counties during January in carrying on a gigantic W 
deer feeding program in the northwestern part of the State. st 
The Allegheny Countians formed a large Caravan indeed as 
they drove overland in buses and private cars to headquarters m 
at DuBois. From there the members were expeditiously 
assigned to other localities and lost no time in getting under 
way. The matter of cutting browse for deer and other forest sp 
wildlife was carried on under the expert leadership of men lif 
who know the forests and there is no doubt that the concerted “A 
effort accomplished a great deal even though it was only in 
temporary. ve 
Whenever men band together in the interest of wildlife, i 
travel several hundred miles in the course of a day and bear = 
the brunt of existing cold and inclement weather at the same M 
time, they demonstrate to the world at large that their interest tal 
is sincere and their determination dogged. # 
Space does not permit this magazine to credit personally all a 


those who took part in the venture, nor can we mention all of po 
those leaders under whose management and kindness the pe 
Caravan was sponsored. Needless to say, they have all done 
a splendid piece of work and have demonstrated what can be wis 
accomplished under cooperative methods. 
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Ten Springer Spaniels, all of one family and all owned and trained by Ora H. Kale, of Benton 
Harbor, Mich., recently gave a demonstration to Monroe County scportsmen. In the picture 
with Mr. Kale, left, and his dogs, are members of the Monroe-Pike Sportsmen’s Assn., left to 
right, Willard Quick, president; Arthur Whittaker, E. W. Siptroth, Maynard Lee and Arthur 
N. Frantz, county Game Protector. Unlike the trained dog act of the circus, Mr. Kale and his 
spaniels confine themselves to the work of hunting small game and birds. The ten dogs act 
with great precision, even to the extent of permitting a bird to be placed in the center of a 
circle of ten dogs, then, at command, any one of the dogs will retrieve it. Any of them, too, 
will retrieve a taped live pigeon or other bird without harming it in the least and even retrieve 


Dan Koble, Bellefonte, National Muzzle Loader 
Champion who hunted in Lycoming County last fall. 


Louis W. Stevenson, of Wellsboro, was 


elected president of the Tioga County Con- 
solidated Sportsmen’s Association at an an- 
nual election and orgainzation session held 
January 16 at the Penn Wells Hotel, Wells- 
boro. 


Other officers named were: H. Austin, 
Gaines, first vice president; Joe Borden, Hol- 
liday, second vice president; Leon S. Moshier, 
Wellsboro, secretary and treasurer. President 
Stevenson was also named as representative 
of the Tioga County AAA Safety Committee, 
from the Tioga County Consolidated Sports- 
men’s Association. 


The association decided to hold a Sports- 
men’s Banquet the latter part of February or 
early March for which a nationally known 
speaker will be secured. Films of out-door 
life will be shown, and members of the State 
Game and Fish Commissions will be invited 
to attend. The committee in charge of ar- 
rangements is Dr. Harry Howland, Gaines, 
Leslie Wood and Louis W. Stevenson, both of 
Wellsboro. 


An important legislative step was taken 
when the association voted for incorporation 
and a committee consisting of Joe Borden, 
Mike Dartt and H. Austin was appointed to 
take immediate action on this question. 

Following discussion it was decided that 
the association should assist member clubs in 
raising ringneck pheasants by contributing 
toward the cost of feed for the birds. The 
possibility of purchasing and maintaining a 
permanent picnic and outing ground was dis- 
cussed but no definite action was taken. 


A report on the annual picnic of the asso- 
ciation held at Bradley Wales Park, in 
August, was made by Chairman Louis W. 
Stevenson and disclosed that the affair netted 
the association over $350 with some money 
still to come in. 


eggs without breaking them. 





Photo by R. S. Sullenberger 


Left to right at Speaker’s table: W. H. Kreitz, Commander Cloister Post American Legion; 
Seth Gordon, H. R. Stackhouse, C. Allen Wiker, Toastmaster. 


Resciutions in connection with the propos- 
ed cnanges in the fish and game laws were 
acted upon, and were presented to the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs at 
their annual session in Harrisburg, February 
12. 

The following committee chairmen for 1941 
were appointed by President Stevenson: 


game management, Joe Borden; fish, Prof. 
Myron Webster; farmer-sportsmen coopera- 
tive, Robert Heyler, Jr.; publicity, Leon B. 
Cameron; pure stream, Frank Revie stream 
improvement, H. Austin; program, Lewis 
Corwin; picnic, Leslie H. Wood; vermin con- 
trol, Bert Earl; membership, Milan Butler; 
finance, E. S. Lewis; legal, Robert Cox. 











































GAME COMMISSION EXHIBIT 
AT FARM SHOW 


1. Display of unsafe firearms. 
2. Squirrel at spike-pole feeder. 
3. Tanned deer hide display. 4, 5, 
7, 8, 12 Winter feeding shelters. 
6, 11, Game Protectors in charge 
of the exhibit were busy every 
minute of the day handing out 
literature and answering questions. 
9. Display showing proper and im- 
properly handled pelts designed to 
encourage trappers to take better 
care of and thus derive the most 
benefit from their hides. 10. This 
exhibit shows an upgrown fence 
row and encourages such growth 
in order to protect game and song 
birds. An adjoining exhibit showed 
a fence row burned of all existing 
grass and cover. 
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Photo courtesy of Oil City Derrick 


Organized groups including memibers of the Oil City Bucktails finally succeeded in wiping out a 
pack of coyotes which have been at large in Venango County. The animals shown above and 
below were killed on January 11 by the party shown. Some of them weighed as much as 62 Ibs. 


A Hunting and Fishing Club was organized 
among the student body at the Altoona 
Senior High School during the term begin- 
ning September 1939. Approximately four 
hundred students participated in the program 
which was sponsored by the school faculty 
and supervised by Mr. Earl Dickey, a mem- 
ber of the faculty. 


A meeting was held each week prior to the 
small and large game season and instructions 
and lectures were given in conservation, 
game life, woodcraft, safety, and good sports- 
manship, etc.. by members of the faculty, 
outstanding sportsmen and public officials. 
I discussed safety measures, proper handling 
of firearms and the Game Laws. The stu- 
dents displayed a great interest and the group 
results were the best indications of this. 


Each student was required to make a re- 
port after each trip or day’s hunting. This 
report described what the student had seen 
and done, what game was observed, or killed, 
and what conservation steps had been taken. 
The students were permitted to be absent 
from school for four days during the entire 
hunting season, and at the end of the season 
each one completed his game-kill report. 


Four hundred boys hunted, and there were 
no truants or other improper absences. Most 
important of all, however, was the fact that 
not one hunting accident occurred involving 
any member of the group. This program was 
continued along the same lines during 1940, 
and there were three hundred and fifty mem- 
bers and no accidents. The idea is an ideal 
way of teaching the boys to learn by doing, 
and by arousing their interest a generation 
of real sportsmen is being developed. I may 
add a similar program -will be started in 
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‘tyrone schools, sponsored by the Tyrone 
Sportsmen’s Association and the school fac- 
ulty.—Earl W. Dickey, Altoona Senior Hich 
School, Altoona, Pa. 


Mr. Earl Dickey, who supervised the club, 
stated that only one boy was truant and 
hunted without permission from home or 
school. He said the total bag of game the 
boys reported included turkeys 2, rabbits 308, 
gray squirrel 168, grouse 37, quail 9, ring- 
necks 13, deer 17, and woodcock 9. 

Two sample reports, such as the boys sub- 
mitted, are appended for other sportsmen’s 
organizations and school educational pro- 
grams. 


Altoona High School Hunters Report 
The State Game Commission is interested 
in our meetings we had for you last fall. Will 
you answer all questions carefully? 
Name: Harry L. Otto, Jr. Age: 19 
Total days missed ’40-’41 term: 3 to date. 
Total days missed for hunting: 2 to date. 
Check the following that pertain to you: 
I hunted for small game, yes; deer, yes; bear, 
no. 
Give size of big game killed: 
Game: Doe deer, size 110 lbs. 
List number of each small game killed: 
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Name any other small game you killed: 


List any unsportsmanship activities you 
noted while hunting: 
A. One fellow ran on a trail of my buddies 
deer and wanted it. 


B. I saw several fellows arguing about deer. 


C. Shooting a little doe, only about 30 or 35 
lbs. when on top of it. 

D. 

List best sportsmanship activities you wit- 
nessed while hunting: 

A. I noticed a few fellows that were after 
buck because they say it is more sport 
than killing doe. That is correct, but I 
didn’t want to miss too much school, 
that’s why I shot a doe. 

The Game Commission wants you to ans- 
wer this one carefully. List ways in which 
you have helped in conservation of wildlife 
during the past year: 

A. Took a little food into the woods this year. 

B. 

eC. 

D. 





Over thirty junior members of the Game 
Club of Wood, Bradford County, Pennsyl- 
vania, recently held a rally at which local 
representatives of the Game and Fish Com- 
missions spoke. This group of boys is ex- 
tremely active in promoting all local conser- 
vation programs under their leader Phillip 
Rank, Deputy Game Protector. 
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SECOND ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 
FEDERATED SPORTSMEN OF 
LANCASTER COUNTY 


Approximately 250 sportsmen of Lancaster 
County defied the recent severe snow storm 
to attend the second annual banquet of the 
County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs held 
at the American Legion Home, Ephrata, Pa., 
January 27, 1941. 


James N. Norton, Chief of Land Manage- 
ment Division of the Game Commission was 
the principal speaker. Other speakers in- 
cluded Seth Gordon, Executive Director of 
the Commission and H. R. Stackhouse, Ad- 
ministrative Secretary of the Board of Fish 
Commissioners. 


A pledge to the flag was commanded by 
Dr. Evan D. Russell, Commander of the 
Cloister Post of the Ephrata American Legion, 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania. 


The address of welcome was made by 
Donald C. Wagner, Ephrata Borough Man- 
ager, who explained how democracy and con- 
servation go hand in hand. 


New officers for the year were introduced 
by Mr. Allen Wiker, retiring president of the 
association. Lyle Simmons, President, Col- 
umbia; H. N. Witmyer, Vice-President, Man- 
heim; R. S. Sullenberger, Secretary, Lancas- 
ter; J. Arthur Norris, Treasurer, Lancaster. 


4 





As a first step in introduction of the study 
of conservation in the public schools, books 
on Pennsylvania wildlife and descriptive 
charts of Pennsylvania fishes have been dis- 
tributed in the McCaskey High school and 
the Junior high schools through cooperation 
of the school authorities with the Lancaster 
County Sportsmen’s association. 


The Lancaster County Sportsmen’s associa- 
tion has arranged with the West End Rifle 
Club for use of the club’s quarters at 1000 
Maple Avenue to train a youth rifle team. 
John M. Haverstick, county game protector, 
has agreed to assist in the project, which it 
was said would be in accord with the defense 
program and at the same time discourage 
the careless use of guns by inexperienced 
persons. 


Last fall, in an effort to promote Conser- 
vation Education in the State Teachers Col- 
leges and Public Schools, the Conservation 
Education Committee of the Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, with the assistance of 
representatives of the Fish and Game Com- 
missions, spoke at 26 county institute meet- 
ings and 3 State Teachers Colleges through- 
out the State. That this effort bore fruit can 
be attested to by the subsequent requests 
for additional services received in the offices 
of the two Commissions. 


The Committee believes that if it had con- 
tacted the County Superintendents earlier, it 
could have covered practically the entire 
State. They make up their programs so far 
in advance, however, that this was out of the 
question. Within a few weeks the Committee 
Shall solicit those Institutes which did not 
come within the program last year. 


Dr. and Mrs. Gail Kahle of Hadley, Pa., 


at their 
Vowinckel Lodge called Kahlewood Lodge and 
Attorney P. A. Kahle of Lima, Ohio, their guest 
for the deer season 1940. Dr. Kahle is a genuine 
sportsman and a true friend of wildlife. He shows 
his friendship to game birds and animals by feed- 
ing hundreds of bushels of corn and ground feed 
each winter on his 750 acre game refuge in Clarion 
County at Vowinckel. 


Two hundred and forty members of the 
Spring Church Sportsmen’s Association at- 
tended the Club’s second annual supper 
meeting recently. 


Speakers were J. Frank Graff, Judge of 
Armstrong County, William Ashe, District 
Attorney and President of the Armstrong 
County Sportsmen's League, and Herbert G. 
Gates, Armstrong County Assemblyman. 
Visitors included Walter H. Miller, County 
Commissioner and Secretary of the Arm- 
strong County Sportsmen’s League, R. H. 
McKissick, County Game Protector, Carl A. 
White, Delegate to the Southwestern Division, 
Carl Benton of the Buffalo Valley Club, R. 
Clyde King of the Apollo Club, Dr. Joseph 
A. Picard, Secretary of the Armstrong Hunt- 
ing and Fishing Club. 


The Spring Church club consists of 300 
members, holds two Beagle Field Trials each 
year, sponsors a mush ball team, and has 
an annual community picnic to which the 
public is invited any time. 


“Sunday, February 2 a hundred members 
of Buffalo Valley Sportsmen Association 
went to the woods and fields in Buffalo and 
Franklin Townships, Armstrong County, built 
shelters and distributed feed for the game. 
New organization, only two years old, but has 
now 600 members on its list.’—-Game Protec- 
tor Raymond H. McKissick,: Armstrong Co. 





The Evans City Sportsmen’s Association 
held a banquet some time ago that was a 
banquet. Over 400 enthusiastic sportsmen of 
that city and vicinity turned out to enjoy a 
gala feast and to listen to some very fine 
talks by Fish Commissioner Charles French, 
and President Ross L. Leffler of the Game 
Commission. 


W. E. Hughes of Oil City did himself proud 
as toastmaster and following the speaking 
the members and their wives were treated 
to some very fine vaudeville performances 
and to motion pictures of wildlife. Excellent 
prizes including rifles, shot guns, fishing para- 
phernalia were awarded but the irony of this 
event was that the wives, sisters, and sweet- 
hearts of the members present held the lucky 
numbers instead of the husbands, brothers, 
and bridegrooms to be. 


The Littlestown Fish and Game Association 
now has a membership drive open, and all 
sportsmen and hunters in that community 
are asked to affiliate with this organization. 
The membership fee is $2.00. The club re- 
cently made arrangements for a _ contest 
wherein those catching the largest fish of the 
species will receive a prize. 


The spring trials of the Sewickley Kennel 
Club will be held March 29 and 30, 1941, the 
dogs to work on liberated ringneck pheasants. 
The judging will be in the capable hands of 
Don Turrill of Laughlintown, and Solan M. 
MacRae of Grove City. 

The Puppy and Derby Stakes will be run 
Saturday and the Open All-Age and Mem- 
bers Shooting Dog Stakes, Sunday. Trophies 
and Rosettes will be awarded all placed dogs. 
—Edwin Lyon. 





L. F. Swanson, Titusville, with large red fox he 
bagged. Length 43 inches, weight 934 pounds. 
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By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


TRAILING WOUNDED DEER AFTER WHITETAILED DEER NATIVE TO 


5:00 P. M. 
Q. 


In the 1940 deer season I shot at a big 
deer. There were about 3 inches of snow. 
I trailed the deer and on the right side 
of the trail there would be a large drop 
of blood; on the left side it looked like 
the blood was sprinkled. I shot at the 
deer at 3 P. M. and trailed it until 5 P. M. 
The deer had laid down six times and 
left big pools of blood. I quit at 5 o’clock 
and some other person got the deer. Was 
I right in stopping at 5 P. M.? 
C.0.D.—West Fairview, Pa. 


Under a strict interpretation of the law, 
you did the proper thing in refraining 
from trailing the deer after 5 P. M., as 
that is the limit of time during which one 
may pursue and kill deer. Considering 
the seriously wounded condition in which 
the deer apparently was, it might have 
been possible for you to continue to trail 
the deer by getting in touch with the 
nearest representative of the Game Com- 
mission and asking him to accompany 
you. Should a Game Protector have been 
convenient to you at the time, we believe 
you could, when accompanied by him, 
have continued on the trail of the deer 
after 5 P. M., and in his presence killed 
the deer when found mortally wounded. 
‘To continue alone to trail this deer after 
5 P. M. would have subjected you to a 
penalty. However, if no Game Protector 
were within reasonable distance, you 
may have continued to trail the deer 
alone after 5 P. M. if you had reliable 
witnesses, preferably persons not mem- 
bers of your own hunting party, who 
saw you wound the deer during legal 
shooting hours. 


NOVEMBER DEER HUNTING 


Q. 


In what year or years did the Pennsyl- 
vania deer season come in November 10 
to 25? 
C.E.R.—Muncy, Pa. 

In 1913 the deer season in Pennsylvania 
was November 10 to 25. In that season 
a hunter was permitted to kill one male 
deer having horns visible at least 2 
inches above the hair. 


SHELL LIMIT ON PUMPGUNS 


Q. 


How many shells are legal in a pumpgun 
for fox hunting? 
A.B.—Baden, Pa. 

Three. The present law forbids the use 
of a magazine shotgun to hunt for any 
bird or animal, other than big game, 
which contains more than three shells at 
one time in the magazine and chamber 
combined. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Q. Please state in your next issue of the 


Game News, which deer is native to 
Pennsylvania. If the mule deer is not 
native, from which state was it in- 
ported? 

J.M.L.—Quakertown, Pa. 


Richard Gerstell, Chief of the Division 
of Propagation and Research of the Game 
Commission, says: “The Virginia, or 
whitetailed, deer is the only type of those 
animals commonly referred to as deer 
which were and still are native to this 
Commonwealth. In years gone by, a 
limited number of mule deer have been 
imported from western states and placed 
in privately owned enclosures in different 
sections of Pennsylvania. To the best of 
our knowledge, all such animals have 
perished soon after their importation, 
possibly because the climate is too humid 
for their well-being.” I might add that 
the latest available information shows 
that the State of California has the most 
mule deer at the present time. 


* * * 


DELAWARE RIVER HUNTING 


Q. 


How far over the Delaware River are 
duck hunters of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey allowed to go? 


L.A.B.—Roebling, N. J. 


fhe boundary line between the States of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey is an imag- 
inary line running through the middle or 
channel of the Delaware River. A hunter 
who holds a Pennsylvania resident hun- 
ter’s license is permitted to hunt only 
on that portion of the River which is 
entirely within the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. He may not cross the middle or 
channel of the River unless he possesses 
a hunter’s license from the State of New 
Jersey. Likewise, a resident of your 
State must not cross the middle or chan- 
nel of the River for hunting purposes 
unless he possesses a Pennsylvania non- 
resident hunter’s license. 


~ * * 


SENDING CAMP ROSTERS TO GAME 


COMMISSION 
Q. 


Is there a law requiring a copy of a big 

game camp roster to be mailed to the 

Pennsylvania Game Commission? 
P.B.,Jr.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


No, not at the present time. The require- 
ment that big game camp rosters be sent 
to the Game Commission at Harrisburg 
was in the Game Code of 1937, but was 
repealed on June 24, 1939. 








PISTOL POSSESSION IN OTHER STATES 


Q. 


If one’s business carries him from state 
to state, staying in no one place over 
two months, will his resident pistol per- 
mit allow carrying the weapon? Where 
must it be renewed while away? 


C.W.E.—Meadville, Pa. 


A pistol permit issued in Pennsylvania 
is good only within the borders of this 
Commonwealth. Each state has its in- 
dividual legal regulations and when a 
traveler goes into another state, it is his 
duty to inquire concerning the laws cf 
that state on the possession of pistols or 
any other matters. Some states have laws 
regulating the possession of pistols, 
whereas others have none. We suggest 
you inquire concerning pistol possession 
of police authorities in foreign states. 


x * * 


RIFLE FOR WOODCHUCK HUNTING 


Q. 


I have a Winchester M-94 rifle, 30-30 
calibre. Is there a iower power cartridge 
on the market that can be used for 
groundhogs? My cartridges are of the 
big game variety anc too high powered 
for such small game. Or would a shot- 
gun of 12-Gauge be of better service with 
No. 2 or No. 4 chilled shot? 


W.R.F.—Philadelphia, Pa. 


It is doubtful whether a lower power 
cartridge than the standard 30-30 could 
be used successfully in your Winchester 
M-94 rifle, as this gun is chambered for 
that particular type of cartridge. Your 
solution seems to lie in using a lighter 
rifle. My suggestion would be a 25-20. 
There are several rifles of this size on 
the market, and the 25-20 seems to be 
the most popular firearm for groundhog 
(woodchuck) hunting. It is not so power- 
ful as the 30-30 and is therefore safer to 
use in small game country. Most ground- 
hog hunters apparently prefer a light 
rifle to a shotgun. 


* * * 


SETTING WIRE BOX TRAPS FOR 


MUSKRATS 
Q. 


Is it lawful to set a wire box trap for 
taking muskrats? 


I.Mc.—Northumberland, Pa. 


Yes, so long as such traps are tagged and 
visited the same as is required of ordin- 
ary steel traps. Any trap when not s°t 
under water must be placed five or mo:e 
feet from a hole or den and this, f 
course, will apply to a wire trap. 

















A free Game News subscription for one year, together with a copy of “Pennsyl- 

vania Bird Life,” and “Pennsylvania Wildlife,” will be given for each interesting, 

unusual or historical fact pertaining to Pennsylvania or American wildlife accepted 

for this column. Only boys and girls under 18 are eligible, and each historical contri- 

bution must be accompanied by satisfactory proof. Address all items to “Wildlife 
Then and Now,’ Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


“In the days before the Civil War the white-tailed deer of the prairie would often 
bound straight up in high grass or brushland just to look around “to see what it could see”. 

“Today if it reaches a state of mind containing the slightest suspicion of danger near, 
it will slip silently away. The very last thing it will do is to make such an obvious ex- 
posure.”—“Hunting the White-tail in Thick Cover” by Col. Chas. A. Ranlett—Taken from 
Sports Afield, November 1940 issue—Jack Murphy (age 13), Coal Center, Penna. 


“The young of the Bald Eagle are brown, and hence often mistaken for hawks or 
Golden Eagles. Only after it is four years old does white appear on the head and tail. 
Primarily a fish eater and scavenger, there is no justification for shooting this splendid 
bird”. Found in the article in the September, 1940 issue of National Sportsman, page 8, 
under “Don’t Shoot” by Harry Livingston.—Daniel Lichok (age 15), Natrona Heights, Pa. 


“In Boy’s Life magazine Archibald Rutledge states that at one time he captured 
several young raccoons. As everyone knows ’coons always wash their food before they 
eat it, nevertheless, here is an exception to the rule. Mr. Rutledge gave the ’coons some 
soft cakes that melted away as they proceeded to wash them. They tried several times to 
wash this type of food but soon gave up the idea. After this experience the raccoons ate 
the cakes without first washing them. Taken from Boys’ Life for September 1938, page 
24.”—Paul Foreman (age 17), Lititz, Penna. 


“Badger means a “dealer in corn’. The name was given to this animal because it 
was supposed to feed on corn. Mole means “earth thrower” and is short for mold warp. 
Mold means earth, and to warp means throw. Porcupine means “spiny pig”. It comes 
from the Latin porcus, a pig, from which our word pork comes; and spina, spine. Any- 
one who has seen this animal prick up its spines or quills will understand why it was so 
named. These three facts came from “Boys’ and Girls’ Bookshelf’ Vol. 20—Peter 
Bates (age 16), Philadelphia, Penna. 


“Ruffed grouse are credited with being the most clever camouflagers among wild 
birds of America. Proof: Grit Sports Section, Page 8, in the November 17 issued”. 
Submitted by Joe Springman (age 16), Williamsport, Penna. 


“Oddly enough more than one sucker has risen to a dry fly and has been caught. 
This happens occasionally in the daytime but much more often on warm nights when 
there is a heavy hatch of large flies on the water. Even experienced fishermen have 
difficulty in deciding whether the fish they can frequently hear gulping on the surface 
as it sucks in bugs and flies is a trout or a sucker. We have been fooled ourselves on 
several occasions. Proof: Hunting and Fishing magazine, July 1940 issue, page 17 under 
the column “Fishing Facts” by Breems Forrest” —Submitted by Michael Stupi, C.C.C. Co. 
301 S-80 (no age given), Masten, Penna. 
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Members of the Game Commission: Standing left to right include A. 


G. I. Phillips, Alexandria; 0. Ben Gipple, Harrisbure; 
Gordon, Harrisburg; sitting left to right include John H. 


Robert Lamberton, 


W. Lee, dr., 


Franklin; 


Clearfield; 


Seth 


Price, Scranton; Ross L. Leffler, 


McKeesport, President; Samuel C. Castner, Williamsport, Vice-President; and Nicholas Biddle, 


Jenkintown. 


Statutory fixed charges on State Game 
Lands and Game Farms, in lieu of taxes 
amounted to $31,787.01 for the year 1940. 
Checks amounting to $6,326.18 were mailed 
to 58 County Treasurers, $12,764.34 to 306 
Treasurers of Boards of Township School 
Directors and $12,696.49 to 306 Treasurers of 
Boards of Township Road Supervisors in 
October. 

It is a well known fact that Commonwealth- 
owned property is not subject to assessment 
for ordinary taxation, but it does not seem 
to be common knowledge that in lieu of 
taxes, both the Department of Forests and 
Waters and the Game Commission pay an 
annual fixed charge of 5c per acre to local 
taxing authorities on State Forests, State 
Game Lands and State Game Propagation 
Farms purchased in the respective counties 
and tewnships. As a matter of fact the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters has been 
doing so for about 40 years and the Game 
Commission during the 20 years it has been 
purchasing lands. Payments are based on lc 
per acre for county purposes, and 2c per 
acre each for township road and school 
purposes. 


By far the most numerous of all offenders 
during the past hunting season was that of 
possessing loaded rifles or shot guns in auto- 
mobiles. Won’t our hunters soon learn to 
observe this safety regulation? 


More than 2,000,000 birds were actually 
counted in the United States during Christ- 
mas week according to the National Audubon 
Society magazine. In the forty-first annual 
Christmas bird count, sponsored by the maga- 
zine, 2,213 observers took part, and listed the 
birds seen in their localities of every state 
of the United States except New Mexico, 
three Canadian Provinces, and Hawaii. The 
weather over most of the country during the 
census period was anything but favorable, 
continues the report. Census after census, in 
fact three-quarters of them, describes ex- 
ceedingly adverse conditions for observing 
birds: dense fog, rain varying from a drizzle 
to a heavy downpour, snow, and visibility 
that made identification difficult to impos- 
sible. But despite, all this, 327 censuses came 
in to shatter all records.—National Audubon 
Society, N. Y. 


“One Canada goose at an Oregon wildlife 
refuge has the habit of following automobiles 
several miles, keeping up to 54 miles an hour.” 
—Science News Letter. 


Mr. ‘‘Jimmie’’ Vieard, R.F.D., Philipsburg, Pa., 
with a fine eight-point buck bagged in Rush Town- 
ship, Centre County, on the opening day of large 
game season. Upon tagging his kill he noted that 
the buck had been hit in the head with shot during 
small game season and that many pieces had lodged 
in the ear and the rack as shown below. Having 
dragged the buck for some distance Mr. Vieard 
decided upon an easier method of getting his kill 
home. He soon returned to the scene with a fully 
harnessed pony, used in his coal mining business, 
hooked onto the animal and very proudly made his 
way home with the greatest of ease. 
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FEDERAL AID PROJECT APPROVED 
The Fish and Wildlife Service of the United 


January 13, 1941, the Game Commission’s 
fourth Pittman-Robertson Federal Aid in 
Wildlife Restoration Land Acquisition Pro- 
ject. Approval of this project has been pend- 
ing since August 1940. 


The project provides for the purchase of 
21 tracts of land totalling 16,050.2 acres, locat- 
ed in 9 counties. Several of the larger tracts 
involved have already become new and sep- 
arate blocks of State Game Lands, while cer- 
tain of the smaller tracts are contiguous and 
have been grouped to form other new blocks 
of State Game Lands. 


The fact that this project was pending was 
stated in an article entitled “The Federal 
Aid in Wildlife Restoration Program” which 
appeared in the January 1941 issue of the 
Game News. The program was fully ex- 
plained in that article and it is to the benefit 
of sportsmen to read it. 


The estimated total cost of the project just 
approved is $101,876.18 and the Federal Gov- 
ernment will reimburse the Game Commis- 
sion to the extent of 75%. On this basis, the 
Federal Government’s share will be about 
$76,407.12 and the Game Commission’s share 
about $25,469.04. The total cost includes the 
purchase price of the various tracts of land, 
as well as the cost of making boundary line 
surveys and for examining and abstracting 
titles. 


All of the 21 tracts named in the project 
were approved for purchase by the Game 
Commission prior to submission of the pro- 
ject to the Fish and Wildlife Service in 
August 1940. Since then, boundary line sur- 
veys were completed and the titles examined 
and abstracts prepared for most of the tracts 
concerned. In fact, title is now vested in the 
Commonwealth, for use of the Game Com- 
mission, for 14 of the 21 tracts. 


Following is a statement of tracts included 
in the project, in the last column of which 
is indicated the tracts for which title has 
been secured and the State Game Lands 
number by which they are now designated: 


County Township 
Grantor Acreage 
EUS Etienne ete Esther A. & Mary O. Elliott .......... 107.0* 
EI OE a cwas oecs oe We ee aC ONE oii a ve ewe oeeweens 443.3* 
SOE MOD os. che ey ek ees Wihnem A: Strouse oo ios. en sn 256.5* 
SS MOEN os. OS A wins aw mee George BG, Goneen, Jr... 6 vn ns isn 210.5* 
IN RE ie eg wel MS RE 5 og SEN acess Rote ks 326.9* 
Cambria, Dean, Clearfield ...... EL EY 3 ido decay a y tix bin was Sao 2,350.07 
Greene, Jackson ... 6.06.6 ccc es Kenneth Milliken, et al .............. 307.5* 
Greene, Jackson ................ WV. FIMO Sc ed nek we eaas eet 304.7* 
Greene, JACKSON 2... 5 ci ck cece Te Mi MUOOCMEMIO o.. cc a eek ee ces 123.7* 
Greene, Jackson ................ WUE TE NO soc ok ok coe diswk oa 212.9* 
CFO OOD ng ce viecieecees Wire Nee Bees soo ee 96.2* 
Lackawanna, Clifton ........... OA AC OOP FG ks Soa ac ee chy 1,669.3* 
Northumberland, Jackson, 
and others ....Grand View Coal Co. ................ 2,775.07 
Pike, Palmyra, and others....... Th To MeO Wad, Cb Ol is ae 2.798.0* 
Pike, Blooming Grove .......... RE ee Oe Wiis hos secs vesae ss 1,355.6* 
Pike, Blooming Grove .......... Pee ON ice cae Keyed ds vaeen ute 50.2* 
Bi Gre Guy W Moore, Receiver ............ 1,088.8* 
WOR. SOON bs ois bso see ves Wheeler & Dusenbury .............. 1,112.1* 
York, Lower Chanceford ....... rte NE IO oe eins ese 117.0* 
York, Lower Chanceford ....... en A EO By eps bane 8 <> 130.5* 
York, Lower Chanceford ....... Pe Nas faa ia vn ves ead aa des 358.2* 


* Actual acreage determined by survey. 
+ Estimated acreage. Survey not completed. 





State Game 
Lands No. 


173 


176 
176 
176 


179 
179 
179 
179 
179 
135 


180 
180 


181 
181 








“The two above scenes were taken in the Bear 
Creek region of the Allegheny National Forest, where 
usually is found a heayy concentration of deer hun- 
ters, and very clearly show the result of shooting 
from hill to hill with poor visibility. The group of 
empty cartridges were evidence of the hunter’s station 
and by following the bullet marks through the heavy 
underbrush, a distance of well over 250 yards, we 
found the subject of the second picture, an illegal 
spike buck. Although we know there are a few hun- 
ters, who are excellent shots, capable of this type of 
shooting and hitting their target, it should not be 
attempted unless the hunter is a dead shot equipped 
with the necessary accessories.’’—Clair B. Lay and 
Lewis B. Reddinger, Brockway, Pa. 








The Penn-Pitt Hunting and Fishing Club 
of Greensboro holds its meetings in the local 
theatre and are always on the lookout for 
new films that portray hunting, fishing, and 
good sportsmanship. 
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Photo courtesy of Indiana Gazette 


Deer killed by Edward Twig, R. D. No. 2, Indiana, Pa., on December 2, 1940, in the Yellow 


Creek area of Indiana County. 


The animal weighed 210 pounds hog dressed and had 29 points. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“Areas where release cuttings were done 
contain rabbits at this time, whereas prior to 
the cutting and the building of rabbit re- 
treats by WPA no rabbits inhabited these 
areas.”—Game Protector Burt L. Oudette, 
Crawford County. 


Last year George M. Frey, Chambersburg, 
observed the following dead animals on the 
Lincoln Highway between that city and Mc- 
Connellsburg. He averaged around five trips 
a week between the two points: Rabbits 168; 
cats 36; dogs 6; skunks 27; opossums 11; squir- 
rels 2; and groundhogs 3. 


In his comment on hitchhikers he said that 
school teachers and students were talkative 
and interesting. Soldiers and CCC boys reas- 
onably talkative, and women always so. 


ette = e stett.<ue a ert ss: 





“Saw 12 deer eating apple honey that I 
had hauled Saturday.”—Edwin Carpenter, 
Game Protector, Sullivan County. 


Have noticed many rabbits killed on the 
highway since the close of the season.”— 
Game Protector Raymond M. Sickles, Craw- 
ford County. 


“There was a deer killed on the highway 
near home every night for four nights in a 
row. Only one of them had done damage 
to the car.”—Clyde W. Decker, Game Protec- 
tor, Clearfield County. 


“We see an average of 20 deer in the yard 
at the Refuge Headquarters each night before 
dark feeding on apple pomace.”—-Game Pro- 





“While patrolling in the High Knob sec- 
tion on Saturday, January 4, I observed the 
tracks of seven varying hares, 1 weasel, 5 
porcupines, 10 grey squirrels, 2 red squirrels, 
2 ruffed grouse, and numerous deer tracks.” 
—Game Protector E. J. Turner, Wyoming 
County. 


“The apple pomace that has been put out 
is being used freely by all wildlife, especially 
deer.’—Game Protector John A. Hopkins, 
Warren County. 


“Except on the refuge area there are very 
few deer to be seen in the valley. Plenty are 
left on the high level and they are still quite 
wild.”—-Game Protector L. B. Rosenkrans, 
Elk County. 


“I saw a rabbit running out of the brush 
past one of my feeders, and wondered what 
disturbed him. I did not have long to wait 
for in hot pursuit was a weasel. I shot at it 
with my pistol but missed. However, the 
weasel gave up the chase and scampered into 
a hole. I made a bait set and caught the 
weasel the next day.”—-Game Protector Ray- 
mond M. Sickles, Crawford County. 


“Due largely to our improvement cutting 
work the number of grouse left over for seed 
stock in this section exceeds any previous 
year since I have been on the refuge.”—Game 
Protector Elmer L. Piling, Centre and Clear- 
field Counties. 


Numerous Game Protectors report seeing 
many wild turkeys. This is a good indication 
that ample seed stock has been left over. 
Judging from the reports of many officers 
who are trapping rabbits, indications that 
there are more of these animals left over 
than were supposed to be, especially after 
the discouraging reports received during the 
season. 


“While on duty in the Medix Run section 
on February 20, I had my car parked at the 
end of Sullivan Road, where I planned on 
taking out some feed for a few wild turkeys 
known to be in that area. During this time, 
I paused to talk with a native regarding game 
conditions in the community, and while doing 
so a ruffed grouse came flying in great haste 
from the thick brush toward my car. On 
seeing the car, it attempted to fly under the 
front, but hit the bumper of the car and 
then went under the car. The grouse was 
pursued by a small hawk at a distance of 
probably five feet. The hawk immediately 
darted over the top of the car so quick'y 
I was unable to shoot at it. It appeared ‘0 
be a Cooper’s or sharp-shinned hawk. I ©9° 
not believe it was large enough for a g0>5- 
hawk. The grouse remained under the cur 
for a while and then walked into the brush.” 
—Game Protector Edward L. Shields, E‘k 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY FEDERATION 


When the Montgomery County Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs held its quarterly meet- 
ing January 20 in the Valley Forge Hotel, 
Norristown, there were present approximate- 
ly 75 delegates and members from fifteen 
member clubs. The delegates were guests at 
this meeting of the Montgomery County Fish, 
Game and Forestry Association. 

Following the report of the Nominating 
Committee Chairman, George Sinclair of 
Norristown, the 1940 officers of the Federa- 
tion were unanimously elected officers for 
1941. They are as follows: President, William 
Stoneback, formerly of Colmar, now of Lans- 
dale, from the Lansdale Sportsmen’s Club; 
First Vice-President, J. Russell Meyers, of 
Ambler, a member of the Wissahickon Field 
and Stream Association; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Howard McFarland, Oaks, from the 
Upper Providence Fish, Game and Forestry 
Association; Secretary, Leroy B. Seasholtz, 
Gilbertsville, of the Douglass Rod and Gun 
Club; and Treasurer, William H. Ellis, Bridge- 
port, from the Montgomery County Fish, 
Game and Forestry Association. 

A “Bull Shoot” which is being sponsored 
by the Boulder Valley Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion for the benefit of this Federation, the 
Federation will be helped financially and 
everyone who participates will have a grand 
time. Tickets for the “Bull Shoot” were dis- 
tributed to delegates from the member clubs. 
The shoot was held on Sunday, February 23, 
at the Meadow View Inn, Sumneytown, on 
Route 63. 


The East Greenville Rod and Gun Protec- 
tive Association, from East Greenville, was 
unanimously elected last evening into mem- 
bership in the Montgomery Federation. The 
new member club’s delegates were present 
at the meeting to tell the other delegates that 
their association has an excellent and inter- 








PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


WITH THE CLUBS 


esting program planned for its first year of 
affiliation with the Federation. 

Montgomery County Game Protector, Am- 
brose Gerhart of Souderton, from the Souder- 
ton Game, Fish and Forestry Association, re- 
ported to the delegates last evening that 660 
rabbits were received from the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission and liberated in Mont- 
gomery County during the month of Decem- 
ber; also that two new State game propaga- 
tion areas were set up, one in Upper Fred- 
erick Township (114 acres) and one in Skip- 
pack Township (60 acres). These are good 
propagating areas, Ambrose said, and should 
furnish much game for trapping and libera- 
tion on open hunting grounds in Montgom- 
ery County. Gerhart also spoke of the Winter 
Game Trapping Program which commenced 
December 8, 1940, saying that to date the 
totals of game trapped on “no hunting” areas 
for release on open hunting grounds were as 
follows: 325 rabbits, 115 ringneck pheasants, 
14 gray squirrels and 3 raccoon. While trap- 
ping this game, the State Game Commission’s 
trappers have also killed much vermin, Am- 
brose further told the delegates. He conclud- 
ed his report by requesting that the various 
clubs encourage killing of vermin (hawks, 
crows, weasels, etc.). He also urged sports- 
men to restrain dogs and cats, from killing 
game and beneficial bird life. 

A report was read from Ira J. Mills, of 
Doylestown, Supervisor of the Federation’s 
Bantam and Game Bird propagation, as well 
as Supervisor of Agricultural Education in 
the Eastern State Penitentiary, Graterford. 
Mills’ report stated that there are 227 pheas- 
ants on hand in the Federation’s rearing pens 
at the Penitentiary, where each year inmates 
of the prison, under his guidance, raise 
pheasants and quail provided by the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission to be distributed, 
when raised, among the member clubs of the 
Federation for liberation on open hunting 





Chaff from threshing gathered by Game Protector Burt Oudette, in charge of the Pymatuning 
Waterfowl Sanctuary, and used for feeding waterfowl at the refuge. 





Deer killed by L. F. Manning, right, and his son 
Buster, left. Mr. Manning’s trophy was identified 
by several of the old timers as one the Commission 
turned loose. It was killed in Tioga County. Game 
Protector Blair Davis was called upon and he too 
identified it as being one, as near as he could tell 
due to ear markings, coloring, etc., the Commission 
had stocked. The animal’s teeth were worn down 


to the gums and he was the — in Mr. Manning’s 
opinion — ‘‘the oldest looking old devil you could 
imagine’. He was long and rangy, with feet of 


enormous size. It weighed only 122 pounds in its 
emaciated condition. 


grounds throughout Montgomery County. The 
pheasants remaining in the Penitentiary pens 
represent one-half of the total number re- 
ceived from the Game Commission and raised 
last year. The remainder of the pheasants so 
received and raised were distributed during 
1940 to the Federation’s member clubs. 


Bucks-Montgomery Counties Fish Warden, 
Harry Z. Cole of Norristown, a member of 
the Montgomery County Fish, Game and For- 
estry Association and Chairman of the Fed- 
eration’s Fish Committee, told those present 
that the Pennsylvania Fish Commission and 
the Montgomery County Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs are sponsoring an N. Y. A. 
project for the purpose of cutting “slips” 
from willow trees, to be distributed to sports- 
men’s clubs in Bucks and Montgomery Coun- 
ties for planting along the banks of streams 
in the interest of Stream Improvement. 
Harry also told the group that “papers have 
been signed to authorize the building of three 
new dams on Branch Creek”. This project is 
being sponsored by the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission and the Montgomery County 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs; while the 
actual work is to be done by the N.Y.A. 
under Cole’s supervision. 

E. F. Browse of Norristown, who is also a 
member of the Montgomery County Fish, 
Game and Forestry Association, as well as 
Chairman of the Federation’s Forestry Com- 
mittee, told those present that approximately 
22,000 healthy young trees which have been 
grown under his guidance in the Federation’s 
nurseries at the Eastern State Penitentiary, 
Graterford, will be ready for distribution 
this spring to member clubs of the Federa- 
tion for planting in their districts. 


“Sj 
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The nest in thé left hand corner of the above photograph contained 13 duck and ringneck 
pheasant eggs. It was located along the little Lehigh river last summer by Mr. Kiefer who 
subsequently snapped it. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


i 


“During my trip through the woods I have 
observed deer appeared to be just as numer- 
ous now as they were before the hunting 
season.”—-Game Protector John A. Hopkins, 
Warren County. 


“A fox that was nearly white was killed 
recently by Glenn Hebberly of Howard, 
R.F.D. It was not purely albinistic, however, 
because it lacked the pink eyes. From the size 
of the feet and body build I’d say it was a 
grey fox.”"—Game Protector Joseph W. Kist- 
ner, Centre County. 


“Many foxes, rabbits, grouse, deer, and 
even a few turkey tracks observed on Game 
Lands 106 and 110. I saw no weasel tracks, 
however.”—Game Protector Herbert A. Diehl, 
Berks County. 





‘Three little opossums all in one tree. Photo snapped 
in daylight by Game Protector Raymond M. Sickles. 


“T have had a chance to talk with quite a 
few of the hunters since the close of the sea- 
son and they all seem well pleased with the 
number of deer left over for next year.”— 
Game Protector Edward Shaw, Forest 
County. 


“Judging from the number of hunters who 
got separated from their parties and could 
not find their way out of the woods, it points 
out only too clearly why it pays to make a 
thorough study of the topography of the area 
in which you are going to hunt.” 


“On December 19, approximately 70 deer 
were observed by men and Game Protector 
E. W. Turley in the vicinity of the refuge on 
Game Lands 34.”—Game Protector Herbert 
E. Kauffman, Centre County. 


‘Have had two deer damage complaints 
since the close of the season.”—-Game Protec- 
tor Hugh E. Baker, Tioga County. 


“Mr. H. W. Harris of Scranton, Pa., killed 
his lst deer during the past season. It was 
the 7th he bagged since his 75th birthday.”— 
Game Protector Hugh E. Baker, Tioga Coun- 
ty. 


“I saw a number of buck deer that were 
killed the latter part of the season that had 
lost their antlers. I also talked to a hunter 
who told me he saw a covey of 19 grouse in 
the Possum Brook section. He said they had 
holes in the snow and seemed to be eating 
from the ferns and other greens underneath.” 
—Game Protector E. J. Turner, Wyoming 
County. 





——, 


The 1941 New England Game Con- 
ference will be held April 4 and 5 in 
Boston. Again as last year Friday, 
April 4 will be a day of discussion on 
technical subjects including manage- 
ment of both water and land animals. 
Saturday will be devoted to topics of 
general conservation. 

The mimeograph copies of the papers 
given last year are now available by 
writing to the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Association, 20 Spruce Street, 
Boston. Thirty-three papers are in- 
cluded. The price is again 25 cents for 
the group, which is just enough to 
cover the cost of the papers, ink, and 
mailing. 











“A hunter shot a doe in McHenry Town- 
ship that had a fully developed fawn it it.’”— 
Game Protector Chester Siegel, Lycoming 
County. 


“I observed a doe with antlers in the velvet 
during the past season. One antler was a 
spike and the other a two-point.”—-Game Pro- 
tector Raymond Sickles, Crawford County. 


“While coming to work one morning one 
of the men on project work in Huntingdon 
County saw two rabbits sitting along the 
road, seemingly sick or hurt. On going to 
them he found that they had been hit by a 
car. He was able to pick both up, but one 
died a few minutes later. The other one was 
taken home and nursed back to good condi- 
tion. This rabbit now is comparatively tame 
and has cultivated a taste for milk and bread. 
If apple parings are placed before it along 
with bread and milk, it will always eat the 
bread and milk and not touch the apples.”— 
Ross G. Metz, Land Management Protector, 
Huntingdon County. 





ve 


Photo by Robert Latimer 


Snopshot of 200 pound bear killed illegally »y ® 

deer hunter on December 2, 1940, near Slab er 

Swamp, Sullivan County, As you can see the anima 

was shot while in the open. It’s hoped the <uilty 

party will realize what an unsportsmanlike th'i: - 
was to do. 
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te A very good friend of the Game Com- 
; mission is anxious to complete his set 
n of annual reports. His set is complete 
Se except for the 1901, 1907, 1908, and 1910 
S. reports. If any reader has these old 
of “reports please drop the editor a note 
advising prices which you will be wil- 
; ling to part with them. 
d A number of readers are trying to 
st, bring their GAME NEWS file up to 
1- date with back copies previous to 1937. 
or If any readers have any early additions 
to that they would like to dispose of 
id please tell the editor what issues they 
are and what price you want for them. 
own- : 
it Game Protector John Hopkins of Warren 
& County found two lost boys during the past 
ming # hunting season, both sons of Robert J. Jones 
of Erie. In his letter of appreciation to Pro- 
tector Hopkins, Mr. Jones included the fol- 
lowing poem: 
relvet i 
vas a gWO boys hied to the mountain to see 
eis: If they could locate a deer maybe. 
| The going was rough, the hills were steep, 
anty. As they plodded on in the snow so deep. 
Came dusk and the darkened hills looked 
g one § Stim; 
rgdon JOur hunters thought they’d better come in. 
g the gS0 they turned to the left, and turned to the 
ng to § ‘ight, 
by 2 @ tying to find the old campsite. 
: = The wildcats are near, you’d better watch out 
sondi- 4nd not step on the tail of a catamount. 
tame § hen they fired their guns waiting to hear 
bread. #°2 answer from someone they hoped to be 
along § ear. 
at the #.. : y : 
ea %. Faintly they heard in the distance that night 
tector, An answering shot and a welcoming light. 


They climbed in a flivver tired and cold, 
Glad to be carried back to the fold. 


So the moral is this: if you want to stray far, 
Make sure of the place where you've left the 
old car, 
Stay near to the trail, keep out of the rough, 
Then maybe the next time, it won’t be so 
. tough. 
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There were some wonderful sportsmen in 
this section during the past season. On the 
frst day of the deer season at Refuge 24 
they used the posts the refuge wire was fas- 
‘ened to and the wooden signboards for fire 
wood. Altogether several hundred feet of 
Wire was down and about 12 posts apparently 
were used to make fires—Game Protector 
Edward Shaw, Forest County. 


“Last week the section men found a deer 
With one leg caught in a tree where she had 

y vy # een feeding. The leg was broken and had 
ab Bao 0 be taken off. One of the men, Ward Cas- 
anim weer, ‘ook her home and she is doing fine.”— 


gullty 
thing ame Protector E. E. Hunsinger, Potter 
ounty, 


atimer 
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Some say blacksnakes are harmless. They 
may be to humans but not to game. On the 
2lst of last August, on one of my trips 
through the woods, I shot a large blacksnake. 
Opening it I found two half-grown rabbits 
and a dove. A few days later I killed another 
one with a rabbit and a few quail inside. We 
have the largest blacksnakes in this com- 
munity I believe that are in the United 
States.—M. U. McFelly, Deputy Game Protec- 
tor, Heilwood, Pa. 





“Over 25 deer were killed in the Pymatun- 
ing area. Some unusually fine bucks. The 
largest head had 14 points, and the spread 
measured 32 inches. It was killed a half mile 
south of the refuge by Pete Trotsky, Park- 
town, R.D., with a shot gun. All the Refuge 
Lake is frozen over, and we have 65 Canadian 
geese, 5 swans, and 135 ducks that will be 
on the ration list all winter.”—-Game Protec- 
tor Burt Oudette, Crawford County. 


The North Dakota State Game and Fish 
Department plans to make a survey of the 
wildlife resources of the State. 


CURRENT TOPICS 


Judging from the reports of Field Officers 
apparently very few spike bucks were killed 
during the past season. 


“There was an unusually large deer kill in 
this section, about 40% being legal bucks.”— 
Game Protector Roland Turley, Bedford 
County. 


“On January 22, Mr. Lane and I were feed- 
ing game along the top of Sideling Hill Moun- 
tain, in Northern Taylor Township about four 
miles from any farm building, when we found 
a small hog lost in the mountain; it was 
coaxed up with some of the game food and 
we caught it, and put it in my car. Later 
we located the owner and returned the hog 
to him. He said it was one of a litter of nine, 
and that the rest of them had been sold, and 
that no doubt this one had wandered in the 
woods trying to locate its mates and became 
lost. It had been in the woods for several 
days and was very weak from exposure as 
the ground was covered with snow and sleet.” 
—Isaac Baumgardner, Game Protector, Ful- 
ton County. 





A TRAGEDY OF THE WILD 
Either one of the above animals was killed by a locomotive, and then the other was killed while 
attempting to feed upon the victim. 
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A SAGA OF THE WILD 


turn up a mile away on a trail across the 
valley barking as if they had a deer at bay. 
However, we did fing many spots where deer 
had been bayed for some time, apparently 
by two dogs, one with a small track such as 
a beagle or terrier might make. The other 
track was undoubtedly made by a huge, 
heavy dog that sank deep into the packed 
snow and made a track as if the fist of a 
large man had been impressed in the snow, 
with definite claw marks where he surged 
forward. This certainly wasn’t any ordinary 
dog. 


During the day it became more apparent 
to us why so many deer were being pulled 
down. At the head of the valley the snow 
was quite deep and with such a crust that 
we wished for our snowshoes to keep us from 
breaking through every few steps. Driven 
by dogs across the snow the deer broke 
through at every leap until their leaps be- 
came a trot and their trot a walk and then 
the dogs, because they were lighter, and 
their large feet supported them on top of 
the crust, would quickly close in for the 
pitiful finish. We found several spots with 
such signs written as plainly as the letters 
on a Braille reader. 


All that day we hunted the dogs, hearing 
them often but never sighting them once. We 
tried every trick that we knew to get them 
within range of one of the guns, but always 
unsuccessfully. 


Many of the local fellows were out by now 
determined to help get the big killer that 
was so fast depleting their deer supply. One 
of them had walked onto the dogs early in 
the forenoon as they were in the act of kill- 
ing a nice buck. Unfortunately he had no 
gun. His was the first description we had of 
the beast. He described him as big black, 
ugly looking, long haired animal probably of 
German Police stock. The dog traveling with 
him was a small, brown and white beagle. 
Just as Titus had said, this man was very 
definite in his statement that he had no desire 
to meet the big fellow at night if he was 
alone. 


The third day’s hunt was attended with no 
success other than to acquaint us somewhat 
better with the itinerary of the dogs. We left 
the valley at dark, tired and discouraged, but 
pledged to return on the following day. We 
did return early the next day and once more 
established headquarters at the camp. All 
that day we hunted the dogs, hearing them 
often but never sighting them once. About 
the middle of the aft-rnoon. we came upon 
the remains of a deer carcass, or should I say 
the remains of a deer’s head and hide. In the 
middle of a large clearing almost within 
sight of our headquarters the dogs had 
brought to bay and killed this deer so quietly 
that we had not known what was going on; 
we must have been at the fire when it hap- 
pened as the remainder was still warm and 
we had only left it a short time before. 


Here was a new angle to the game. The 
dogs were apparently running and killing 
quietly, at least part of the time. The thing 
that actually awed us as we stood there look- 
ing at the remains was the fact that even the 
bones of the deer had been crushed in pow- 
erful jaws and devoured. All that remained 








Photo by W. E. Oldham 


Seven deer found by Mr. Oldham and his son Clifford, 
all killed by dogs within a quarter mile of their 
rural home in Cambria County. He said the deer 
would seek water invariably when pursued. In order 
te avoid the dogs they would wade the stream a 
long distance, then emerge and back track. In most 
cases the dogs were wise enough to keep on the 
banks of the streams and watch for the deer. 


was part of the head, some skin, a short por- 
tion of the backbone and the hooves. These 
parts were picked clean of flesh. The reader 
will say that other animals carried the bones 
away and cleansed the flesh off; that no dog 
could do so. But we carefully searched the 
vicinity and only the tracks of the two dogs 
were found. Parts of the remains were still 
flexible and warm, the blood on the snow 
still bright red and soft. Only one conclusion; 
two dogs had quickly killed and consumed a 
small deer. One dog, small, and capable of 
eating only a few pounds of meat at the 
most. The remainder of the deer must have 
been eaten by the other dog. With such a 
gorge in him we reasoned he would go some- 
where and lie down for the night, and that 
grim reminder of his work served to fan into 
flame once more our desire to get his scalp. 


It was growing late in the afternoon, so 
we returned to our lean-to and fire to thaw 
out. A stiff breeze was driving sharp sleet 
before it, and we were dejected but still 
quite determined. I stood with my back to 
the fire and Titus was placing some partially 
burned fagots on the flames. It appeared as 
if we were destined for another day of fail- 
ure. Suddenly we both perked up like a pair 
of fox hounds at the sound of a distant pack. 
We had, as one, heard what we had been 
continually listening for for several days, but 
which we had not expected any more that 
day. A mile up the valley and coming our 
way we could hear the occasional yapping of 
the small dog as we had learned to know it. 
Perhaps he was having some sport by him- 
self. Titus grabbed up his shot gun, I my 
rifle, and we set off across the flats a dis- 
tance of a half mile where we each seemed 
to know instinctively the chase would cross. 
Better to get the little one than nothing, I 
reasoned as I ran. 


Titus, due to his elongated six feet four 
and eagerness to get the dogs, led the dash 
sinking in to his knees through the crust 
every few steps. As we approached the 
creek, I, watching the distant cleared spaces 
where the chase was expected to cross, saw 
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Continued from Page 11 


five deer of assorted sizes pushing acros: the 
opening. From the distance one could see 
they were about spent. Lagging out in single 
file and crunching through the crust with 
their sharp hooves they seemed to wobble 
in their stride. From my right and not far 
behind the weary deer a more sinister form 
appeared. Not the little dog as I had half 
expected, but the big killer just as I expected 
to find him bounding along on the deer track 
with all the grace of a puma. He was short- 
ening the distance between himself and the 
deer with amazing speed, reminding one of 
a great black panther. At the distance, he 
appeared immense. Certainly we were in 10 
danger yet, when I thought of the deer a 
tingle ran up my spine vniil the hair on 
the back of my neck stooa 1; iike on an 
electrified cat. I shoute? tw Titus to draw 
his attention to the sight. He stopped for a 
second, then sped forward to cut off the pur- 
suit. 


As he approached the creek I noted he 
seemed unmindful of it, and sure enough in 
attempting to hurdle it he tripped and went 
in head first. Up came my friend on the 
opposite side, undaunted, spouting water and 
only stopping to empty his gun barrel. This 
struck me as mighty funny and I was forced 
to laugh as I ran. All this while I had un- 
consciously kept the dog in range of view 
and now perceived that only about a hundred 
yards separated him from the cover of the 
woods where he would be lost to view, and 
perhaps lost to us forever. I shouted to Titus 
to lie down and hastened his compliance 
with a shot over his head at the dog. My 
first and secend shots caused the dog to slow 
up and then stop. Upon my third shot he 
turned as if confused and started along the 
back track. Trembling as I was from exertion 
I took as careful aim as possible and pressed 
the trigger. 


The biggest German Police dog that either 
of us had ever seen dropped in his tracks and 
lay still We went over to the beast and 
found that the shot had pierced his heart. 
Thinking that the other dog might come 
along on the trail we waited for some time 
to no avail. My friend and I put a rope 
around the ex-killer’s neck and dragged him 
and several of his victims to the car. When 
we pulled out of Lockes’ Valley that night 
we ended one of the toughest dog hunts that 
either of us ever took part in, and we felt 
that we had ended a real menace not only 
to deer but to any livestock that might of 
fallen in the creature’s way. 


When complete inventory was taken wé 
ascertained that we had actually found four- 
teen deer that the dogs had killed. Almost 
all the doe we opened were found to be cal- 
rying two fawns. Added to this actual count, 
the deer never found, we estimated in the 
neighborhood of forty dead deer these dogs 
were responsible for. 


On the neck of the big killer was a leather \ 
collar on which was a license tag for 1939 
You may be interested to know that within 
a few days the owner paid a fine as a partia 
retribution for the evil work of his 40 
which had been allowed to run at large. 
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velopment of better methods of utilizing and 
disposing of waste products. 


Canned Fishing Products 


In 1937, the production of canned fishery 
products in the United States and Alaska 
amounted to 742,197,065 pounds, valued at 
$105,174,935; the output of by-products was 
valued at $36,804,045; the production of frozen 
fishery products, excluding packaged prod- 
ucts, amounted to 103,111,549 pounds, esti- 
mated to be valued at $8,800,000 and fresh 
and frozen packaged fish and shellfish, 201,- 
802,529 pounds, valued at $27,677,899. It is 
estimated that about 686,000,000 pounds of 
fresh fishery products (excluding packaged 
fish and shellfish) valued at about $57,000,000 
were marketed during 1937. 


The Fur-Seal Industry 


In 1911 an agreement was entered into by 
the United States, Great Britain, Japan, and 
Russia, whereby the taking of fur-seals in 
the North Pacific was prohibited, except 
under certain limited conditions by Aborig- 
ines dwelling along the coast of North 
America. 


As a result of this treaty and the scientific 
management by the U. S. Government of 
sealing operations on the Pribilof Islands, the 
only place where the animals come ashore, 
the Alaska fur-seal herd has increased from 
approximately 125,000 animals in 1911 to 
more than 1,800,000 in 1938, and now con- 
tains approximately three-fourths of all fur- 


FOX HUNTING 


I told of some of these delightful English 
affairs in “Country Life and the Sports- 
man” after a visit a few years ago, and 
several other incidents from my “Country 
Life” and “Sportsman” pen the recounting 
of which has been requested are abbreviated 
with the kind permission of these publica- 
tions and iny good friends, Pete Vischer and 
Dick Danielson. 


Before the black shadow of any stuka 
darkened the English landscape an interest- 
ing pageant was enacted by the green hedge- 
rows of those perfect Midlands. This time 
it was in the golden sunshine of a Gloucester- 
shire afternoon when those truly and delight- 
fully English institutions—the Gloucester- 
shire Rural Community Council and the 
Gloucestershire Playing Fields Association— 
re-enacted the arrival of the immortal Mr. 
Jorrocks at Hanley Cross. The leading part, 
that of the illustrious M.F.H., Mr. J., was 





NOTES 
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Photo by U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 


The Alaska fur-sale herd has increased from approxmiately 125,000 animals in 1911 to more 
than 1,800,000 in 1938. 


seals in the world. 

The maintenance and protection of fur- 
seals at the Pribilof Islands is one of the 
functions of the Bureau of Fisheries. Killings 
are confined in so far as possible to surplus 


« « 


taken by Tom Newman, who received a 
splendid presentation from the Dukes fol- 
lowers upon his resignation from twenty odd 
years as the Beaufort huntsman at Badmin- 
ton. “Mr. Jorrock’s Hounds” were the Cots- 
wold, (This is a different pack from the 
North Cotswold imported last spring for the 
duration of the war by Simp Dean, M.F.H. 
of Vicmeac and Mason Houghland, M.F.H. 
of Harpeth Hills.) loaned for the occasion, 
and as the FIELD described it “Mr. Jorrocks 
(as was so often his wont) dismounted at a 
jump, pushed it down, and lead his unpro- 
testing steed through.” It was felt that this 
must have gone against the grain of the 
stouthearted Tom to whom no fence has ever 
been too big. *** We bipeds are frightfully 
conscious of our hearts. “So-and-so has a bad 
heart” is the cause given for many cases of 
biped unsoundness, yet in animals these 
organs are so rarely mentioned that one gets 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“A Field Key to Our Common Birds”, by 
Irene T. Rorimer. This clever little pocket 
size booklet attempts to put into the hands 
of the bird observer a simple formula for 
identifying common birds in the field. Only 
pertinent facts have been given. The most 
significant of these are habitats, size, color, 
calls or any other peculiar or outstanding 
habit or characteristic. It is illustrated with 
black and white line drawings and color 


males of the three-year old class. About 
55,000 fur-seal pelts are taken each year by 
the Bureau and the herd continues to in- 
crease at the rate of about 9 percent an- 
nually. 


« By W. NEWBOLD ELY, M.F.H. 


the feeling that heart trouble is with them 
some unmentionable social disease. As a mat- 
ter of fact. heartworm in dogs is blasting 
its way northward with the result that whole 
packs of hounds are being destroyed, hunters 
are passing out on top of their owners, race 
horses like “Sonny” Whitney’s Flying Cross 
are falling dead of heart failure while exer- 
cising, chasers are galloping like blazes for 
say a mile and then stopping. All these facts 
give much support to the theory of such able 
trainers as Morris Dixon that the physical 
defect in such horses is their heart. Yet when 
we buy a horse we have the vet go over its 
legs, its teeth, its wind—but how about its 
heart? To remedy this situation the Veterin- 
ary Hospital of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has a portable electric cardiograph, 
which makes examinations “in the field.” 
The workings of this machine were recently 
nictured in “Life” 


plates. Published by the Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History. Price $1.50. 


“We set six small ringneck traps on a pro- 
pagating area in Derry Township, Montour 
County. On a visit to one of these traps we 
found two live ringneck hens and a Cooper’s 
hawk in the trap. The ringnecks seemed none 
the worse for being in captivity with the 
hawk.”—Game Protector Bruce P. Yeager, 
Northumberland and Montour Counties. 
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NINTH ANNUAL FEDERATION MEETING 


lations on all State owned roads or high- 
ways. Approved. 

No. 30. WHEREAS, under ruling G-20-A 
and G-22-A, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
been given the power to fix seasons on resi- 
dent game within the States on Federal Land, 
and 

WREREAS, The exercising of this power 
in several States has brought direct conflict 
with existing State Regulations, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs favor the immediate recindment of 
Rulings G-20-A and G-22-A, and the Secre- 
tary be empowered to make this known to 
the proper authorities. Approved. 


No. 31. WHEREAS, the doves native to 
and summering in Pennsylvania receive no 
protection from our closed season, and 

WHEREAS, neighboring states in the line 
of dove migration allow hunting this specie, 

BE is’ RESOLVED: That this Association 
go on record as favoring an open hunting 
season on Doves from September 1 to October 
15th in Pennsylvania. Approvea. 

Motion was made to reject this Resolution, 
and on the question a discussion was entered 
into by Bell, Reed, Angst, Ackerman, and 
Condo. On a motion by Mr. Bell to amend 
this resolution to have the season come in 
the same as the woodcock season, the resolu- 
tion was adopted. 


Resolution No. 32 was discussed by Mr. 
Henderson, Mr. Rowe, Mr. Condo, Mr. Skin- 
ner, Dr. Boyer. Mr. Henedrson moved to 
table the resolution and the motion was lost. 
On a vive voice vote on the resolution, it 
was rejected. 


No. 33. RESOLVED: That we favor a limit 
of six inches in height for all deadfalls. Ap- 
proved. 


No. 34. RESOLVED: That the Game Com- 
mission report upon the amount of acreage 
burned in experimentation in controlled 
burning. Approved. 


No. 35. RESOLVED: That the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs ex- 
tend a vote of confidence to the Special Pre- 
dator Fact Finding Commission. Approved. 


No. 36. RESOLVED: That the frog law be 
amended so that the season will open on 
July 1. Approved. 


No. 37. RESOLVED: That the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs op- 
pose legislation authorizing or requiring the 
Game Commission to pay deer damage to 
motor vehicles or crops. Approved. 


No. 38. RESOLVED: That the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs em- 
phatically express to the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, its sincere 
salutations and confidence in his appoint- 
ments to the Fish Commission and Game 
Commission. Approved. 

RESOLVED: That the Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs address a letter to each Senator of the 
Senate of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania expressing the confidence of the Fed- 


eration and soliciting the confirmation of the 
Governor’s appointments to the Fish Com- 
mission and Game Commission. Approved. 


No. 39. WHEREAS, It has been noted that 
with the construction of new roads along 
and across streams, the Highway Department 
has failed to take precautionary measures to 
prevcnt soil erosion; and 


WHEREAS, soil erosion is generally detri- 
mental to the stream and its aquatic life; 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That we request the Depart- 
ment of Highways to plant the stream banks 


that they destroy, with soil binding vines or. 


shrubs, or riprap them with stone. Approved. 


No. 40. BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED: That 
the existing statutes governing the possession 
and’use of firearms by private citizens, are 
adequate, 


THEREFORE: That we are opposed to 
compulsory registration of firearms owned 
and used by private citizens for sporting pur- 
poses, whether by state or federal statute. 
Approved. 


Mr. Baker gave quite a talk to have the 
convention approve this Resolution, which 
it did. 

Mr. Dreishbach moved at this time to re- 
affirm Resolution No. 49 adopted at the Feb- 
ruary 12th meeting of 1940, to increase the 
fishing license by 50c to be earmarked in a 
separate fund for the acquisition of the im- 
provement and maintenance of public fishing 
waters. Mr. Bell, Mr. Nehf and Mr. Shilling 
spoke on the question. Objections were 
raised as to the reaffirming of this Resolution 
that it was not of order, and President 
Youngman held that this Resolution could be 
reaffirmed. An appeal was taken from the 
ruling of the chair, and on a vote by dele- 
gates the chair was upheld 34-27, which re- 
affirmed Resolution 49 from last year. 


No. 41. WHEREAS, when things go wrong 
and decisions are not satisfactory to the hun- 
ter or fisherman, and 

WHEREAS, The Sportsman is generally 
given the credit for the unsatisfactory rules 
and laws, and 


WHEREAS, when depredations and vio- 
lence occur on the landowners ground or 
along his stream, the sportsmen is respons- 
ible and lands are posted to hunting and 
fishing, therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the Game and 
Fish Commissions include on the reports, 
from the Field Officers, of Law Violations, 
the following questions: 


1. Are you a member of a sports- 
men’s club? 


2. Name the Club. (If a member). 
This information (not the name of the vio- 
lator) to be available so that sportsmen may 
be given a different classification. Approved. 


No. 42. RESOLVED: That the State Fed- 
eration use its influence to have the State De- 
partment of Education include in the Curri- 
culum of the Secondary Schools a course in 
Conservation Education. Approved. 
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Continued from Page 13 


No. 43. BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs believes that unsightly billboards and 
temporary roadside structures tend to de- 
stroy the public’s enjoyment in our vast 
highway investment and to menace safe 
travel on the highways. It therefore endorses 
the Program of the Pennsylvania Roadside 
Council for the correction of these evils and 
recommends that suitable zoning legislation 
be enacted to protect our rural highways. 
Approved. 


No. 44. BE IT RESOLVED: That the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
recommend to all Reforestration Projects a 
greater proportion of hardwood trees and nut 
trees, as against evergreens, in order to create 
more wildlife food supply. Approved. 


No. 45. RESOLVED: Any legislation which 
will free both the Fish and Game Commis- 
sions from any and all political yoke. Ap- 
proved. 


No. 46. RESOLVED: That the taxidermist 
fee for the five years succeeding the passing 
of the examination shall be $10.00 a year. 
Approved. 


No. 47. RESOLVED: That we introduce a 
bill to amend the dog law as follows: 


Amend Section 19 to secure better enforce- 
ment by putting the responsibility of killing 
unlicensed dogs running at large upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture and not on local 
police officers as at present. 


Amend Section 26 to include the payment 
from the dog license fund for the Pasteur 
Treatment of any resident of Pennsylvania 
who has been bitten by a rabid dog or has 
been so exposed as to make medical treat- 
ment necessary; and to include the payment 
for the loss of any domestic animal bitten 
by a rabid dog, in addition to livestock and 
poultry as at present. 

Amend Section 13 to allow dogs to be 
brought into the State for a period of thirty 
days for hunting purposes as well as for 
show, trial or breeding purposes without a 
license. Approved. 


No. 48. RESOLVED: That the Federation 
request the Game Commission to continue 
with the Wild Turkey Propagating Program. 
Approved. 


No. 49. BE IT RESOLVED: That the Fish 
Wardens be given their just increment in 
salary and be eligible for the Pension Fund 
of State employees. Approved. 


No. 50. RESOLVED: That the Department 
of Forests and Waters appropriation cease to 
be cut and instead be increased to take care 
of the vast increase of duties. Approved. 


At the conclusion of the conference officers 
were elected for the current year. The office 
of the president was unanimously bestowed 
upon Merrill G. Merrits of Altoona, former 
vice-president; Arch C. Hanes of St. Marys 
was elected to the first vice-presidency, and 
Dr. Darlington Kulp of Reading to the second 
vice-presidency; Dr. C. A. Mortimer of 
Honesdale reelected secretary-treasurer. John 
H. Youngman, the retiring president, as 
accorded a vote of thanks for the fine service 
he rendered during his term of office. 
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PHOTO-STORY TESTIMONY TO 
JOHN M. PHILLIPS 
(Continued from Page 1) 
Photos 1 and 2 by Pittsburgh Press 


John M. Phillips and Frederick C. Walcott, former 
U. S. Senator from Connecticut, President of the 
American Wildlife Institute. 

Photo 3 by Sun Telegraph 

Guests signing the portrait presented to Mr. 
Phillips; the portrait carried the signatures of the 
600 guests. 





CONSOLIDATED SPORTSMEN OF 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY ELECT 


Clyde Miller, of Shippensburg, was elected 
as the new president of the Cumberland 
County Consolidated Sportsmen at the annual 
reorganization meeting held in Carlisle on 
March 5. Miller succeeds John Altland, of 
Carlisle, as president. The new officer is 
active in the Shippensburg Sportsmen’s asso- 
ciation. 

Ralph Wetzel, of Mechanicsburg, was re- 
elected as secretary of the County organiza- 
tion, which coordinates activities of the four 
sportsmen’s organizations of Cumberland 
County. The delegates from each unit com- 
prise the voting membership of the County 
organization, which has already proved its 
value in formulating plans which enable the 
various organizations to combine efforts in 
improving conditions favorable to anglers 
and nimrods of the entire County. 

Delegates from the various units who con- 
stitute the present membership are: President 
Miller and Herbert Beckenbaugh of the Ship- 
pensburg Sportsmen’s association; Dr. C. W. 
Richter and Clark Dayton of the Big Spring 
Fish and Game association at Newville; 
Ellwood Straub and Ralph Wetzel of the 
Mechanicsburg Sportsmen’s Protective asso- 
ciation; John Altland, retiring president, Her- 
man Morris and Prof. C. W. Fink of the Car- 
lisle Fish and Game association; J. M. Jones 
and John Martin of the West Shore Sports- 
men’s associvtion formed by merging the 
groups at Enola and New Cumberland. 

The meetings of the County group are held 
quarterly, unless some pertinent legislation 
or other matter of interest to sportsmen 
prompts special meetings in order to get con- 
certed action through the morithly meetings 
of the individual associations. The next meet- 
ing of the County group will be held on April 
ll, at Shippensburg, scheduled to coincide 
with the meeting of the Shippensburg asso- 
ciation and at that time the new president 
will take over. 

Consolidation of efforts of all organized 
sportsmen in Cumberland County has already 
proven its benefits in the increased attention 
given the game refuge projects, stream im- 
provements, and general conservation move- 
ments, applicable throughout the entire 
County—A. H. Imhof, Carlisle. 





Under the sponsorship of the Mothers’ Club 
of Garrick, Allegheny County, 900 pounds of 
feed for game and song birds was distributed 
by the school children of that section. Mrs. 
Philip B. Benz who is conservation chairman 
of the club advises that a bird house build- 
Ing contest has also been arranged in 31 
schools and that a judging will be made on 
March 27th. : 
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This 263 pound deer was killed by Mr. “ers of Ballston Spa, near Harrisburg, New York, 
n 1907. 


A regional study of the public recreational 
facilities and needs of the eight central south- 
eastern States has been started by the Na- 
tional Park Service in collaboration with 
State officials and other Federal agencies. 
The study will embrace the Tennessee and 
Cumberland river watersheds and the sur- 
rounding area affected by them. States co- 
operating by providing data and personnel 
are Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. 








Wildlife Week has been set for 
April 14, 1941, and the Commis- 
sion urges every sportsmen’s or- 
ganization in the State to lay plans 
to make it a greater event than it 


has been in past years. 
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Birds of Western Pennsylvania—By W. £. 
Clyde Todd: At last has appeared an out- 
standing contribution to Pennsylvania Orni- 
thology—The Birds of Western Pennsylvania 
—one of the finest bird books that has ever 
been produced. Its 700 pages contain colorfu) 
accounts of more than 300 species and sub- 
species of great variety that occur in this 
region of mountains, plateaus, valleys, rivers, 
and lakes. One hundred and eighteen species 
are illustrated in full color from paintings by 
the well known and nationally distinguished 
bird artist, Dr. George Miksch Sutton of Cor- 
nell University. Dr. Sutton, a Pennsylvanian, 
was formerly in charge of the educational 
work of the Pennsylvania Game Commission; 
therefore he will, no doubt, be well known 
to many of our readers. Published by the 
University of Pittsburgh Press; price $5.00. 








Flash of white tail 
Among the thorns, 
Uplifted head, 
Glittering horns. 


Rifles’ loud crack, 
Bucks’ headlong rush, 
Waving white tail, 
Lost in the brush. 


Young sapling stands 
Ruined at the top— 
Got in the way, 
Bullet did stop. 


Back at the camp 
All he would say, 
“Dandy big buck 
I missed today.” 


—Albert G. Shimmel. 
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When H. Douglas Brown, Jr., of Oil City, Deputy 
Game Protector, was assigned to the task of rescu- 
ing a deer that had fallen on the ice and could not 
get up, he probably viewed the job with certain 
misgivings. However, he and a companion, Ralph 
Blauser, proceeded to the scene and found the ani- 
mal out in the middle of the river near an island. 
Tying a long rope to each other they crept out on 
the ice and safely reaching the island made their 
way to the deer, an eighth of a mile above. It was 
a fair sized buck but could not rise. After tying 
him the men retraced their steps to the shore whence 
they untied the animal which jumped clear. How- 
ever, it made no effort to leave so Mr. Brown tried 
to shoo it away. Instead of showing its gratitude 
by responding, the buck turned on its rescuer, chars- 
ed him, bit him in the knees, then reared up and 
struck him in the chest with both front feet. From 
then on Mr. Brown was contented to leave the 
animal alone and it subsequently ambled off. 
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| THE FAMILY 


OF 
A.HUNTER, 
ESQ , BIDDING 

HIM A 
FOND FARE- 
WELL AS 
HE SETS 
FORTH FOR 

A FEW 
HOURS OF 

TARGET 

PRACTICE! 








BEGINNING A SERIES OR STORY CARTOONS ON A. HUNTER ESQUIRE, BY L. E. CARROLL 


One Every Month 


ARE YOU SURE you NO NO 
DONT WANT ME TO 
PACK YOUR 
SUITCASE, DEAR? 
YOU MIGHT WANT @ 


2 Bs 

ONLY GOING OUT IN 

THE COUNTRY FOR 
A FEW WOURS! 


CHANGE OF CLOTHES! 


WHAT ARE 
YOU GOING TO 
BRING ME, 

POP? 


Ch 

















I CAN HARDLY 
WAIT FOR 
AUNTING SEASON 
TO ROLL AROUND 
AGAIN-\T MUST 
BE THE PIONEER 
BLOOD IN MY 
VEINS! A 
LUTTLE TARGET 
PRACTICE WILL 

DO ME A 
WORLD OF 
GOOD, THOUGH! 












TLL JUST SIT THISTIN 
CAN ON THIS FENCE IN 
FRONT OF THE HILL 

AND BANG AWAY 






















































POP? WE KEEPS 
MUMBLING TO 
HIMSELF AND 
SAYING IT'S 
MORE THAN 
HE SAW ALL 
LAST SEASON! 





HEY MAMA, WHATS 
THE MATTER WITH 













STAY AWAY 
FROM HIM 
JUNIOR / YOUR 
FATHER IS 

A VERY 
TEMPERMENT AL 
MAN! 4 
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BURNING BRUSH ALONG 
FENCE ROWS DESTROYS 
FOOD AND COVER 


FOR WILDLIFE 





Plant your fence rows to food-bearing 


trees, shrubs and berry bushes and 
ENCOURAGE WILDLIFE 
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